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QUEEN OF MAY 


Lady, once thy name was blessed 

In the East and in the West, 

Once in springtime’s lovely bower 

Thou wert crowned with fern and flower, 
Once men marched and sang with glee, 
Queen of Maytime, hailing thee. 


Now the joy and song have ceased 
In the West and in the East, 

Now the May no crowning brings, 
Now resound no carolings, 

Men who marched to sing thy name | 
March to war’s grim death and shame. 


Lady, strong as thou art fair, 

Born to soothe and solace care, 
Mother, from whose womb came life 
Ending death and stilling strife, 
Peace and joy shall come to men 
When thy love shall reign again. 


Queen of Peace, O Queen once blessed 
In the East and in the West, 

Win the world once more to thee, 
Bring back May’s glad minstrelsy; 
Make men’s wars and sorrows cease, 
Be once more their Queen of Peace! 


D. F. Miller. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 
WHY CHRISTIANS LOVE 


Cc. D. -‘McENNIRY 





%¢ AND is it loving every man we must be doing — barrin’ none, not 
A even the black-hearted A.P.A.’s that bur-rned the convent over 
the heads of the holy nuns?” William demanded. 

“The good God commands it,” Uncle Dan reminded him. 

“Arrah, thin— one wondhers why He does.” 

“God commands us to love all men, without exception, because every 
man is a picture of God,” Father Casey informed him. 

“Do you mane to tell me that that ugly limb o’ Satan that snakes in 
behind St. Mary’s School and thries to sell his dirty litterchoor to our 
innocent byes and gur-rls, do you mane to tell me that he is a pitcher 
of God?” 

“Even he has a soul, has he not?” 

“Mebbe he has. Mebbe he has. But he is doin’ his best to damn it, 
the rapprobate.” 

“And you know the doctrine of the Church regarding the human 
soul? What did your catechism teach you?” 

“T knew it wanst,” said William, “but of late my memory isn’t so 
good.” 

“In Buthler’s catechism,” Uncle Dan volunteered, “it says the human 
soul is created by God to His own image and likeness.” 

“To His own image and likeness. Therefore the human soul is a 
likeness, an image, a picture of God.” 

“A pitcher, is it! Well, may the good God forgive me for ever think- 
ing that His Divine Majesty looks annything like that mangy, pock- 
marked — ” 

“Hold on there, William. Do not mistake the filth that covers the 
picture for the picture itself. God’s image is there, hidden under all 
that foulness. If you love God, you must love His image, and you must 
long and pray for the day when that image will be washed bright and 
clean so that it will once more reflect the infinite beauty of its Creator. 
By the way, William, do you mind the time we went together to the 
isolation hospital to visit your little granddaughter?” 
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“To the what? Oh, ’tis to the pest house you mane. Do I mind the 
time??? Can I ever forget it? At the sight of my poor little Moira the 
heart in my body was broke, so it was.” 

“And she was a sight, a gruesome sight, poor child, her little face 
so covered with scabs and puss that she hardly resembled a human 
being. Yet in spite of her repulsive appearance, it seemed to me, 
William, that you had not ceased to love her.” 

“Ceased to love her! What are you sayin’ at all! Didn’t I love her 
tin times more, the little darlint, on account of the way her beauty had 
been marred!” 

“And so too must you love the soul of that wretched panderer. 
You deplore the vices soiling that soul, just as you deplored the sores 
on Moira’s face; but you long to remove those vices and restore that soul 
to its original beauty, just as Moira was prettier than ever after her 
recovery.” 

“Tis seldom indeed we looks beneath the surface, more shame to 
us,” Uncle Dan remarked. 


HEN the priest advanced another reason. “God commands us to 
love all men because every man is God’s masterpiece. You all know 
what a masterpiece is, do you not?” 


“°Tis meself that ought to know,” Terence informed them, “for 


didn’t I ner break the back of me savin’ wan wanst.” 

“Why, Terence, you have never told us of that experience.” 

“°Twas like this, Yer Reverence. An air raid was threatening, and 
they kem runnin’ to us all beflustered cryin’, save the muzeem, the 
pitcher of the Vargin — save the muzeem. If ’tis that, sez I, ’tis savin’ 
my own wee house I must be doin’ for I have a beautiful pitcher of 
the Mother of God framed over the fireplace that I cut out of the 
Catholic almanach, sez I. But this pitcher, sez they, come quick, sez they, 
this wan was painted by Michael the Arch Angel, sez they — leastways 
so it sounded to me. Arrah, thin, sez I, if ’twas the holy Arch Angel 
himself. You ar-re misundherstandin’ us, sez they, ’tis Michael R. 
Kankely, the gr-rate painter, sez they, and ’tis yer juty to postherity 
to save the pitcher for ’tis a mastherpiece. Sez I to myself, shure this 
Misther Kangely must be Irish, for how else would he come by his 
jaynius, or his name Michael, aither, begor. And I kilt myself histin’ 
sand bags till we’d rise thim as high as Brady’s Hill. And then wasn’t 
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I dumbfoundered to larn that this painter wasn’t Irish at all, but some 
Dago that’d been dead a thousan’ years. By way of reward they invited 
us to take a look at the pitcher. It was nice enough, I’ll say that for it. 
Michael had done his best with the mayterials available in thim furrin 
counthries. But it hadn’t half the bright greens and purples and pinks 
of the gorgeyous sunsets done by Aideen O’Brien that larned poth’ry 
and painting from the nuns.” 

“They take such precautions to save the masterpiece of a man,” 
Father Casey commented, “yet they carelessly leave exposed to deface- 
ment and danger, God’s masterpiece, the human soul. God has created 
many marvellous and beautiful things in this world of ours, but nothing 
to compare with the human soul. Every soul is God’s masterpiece. 
You cannot love God and at the same time despise His masterpiece. 
That is why you must have charity towards all men without exception. 

“Another reason,” the priest continued, “why God commands us to 
love all men is because He Himself loves them. If we love God with 
our whole heart, we must necessarily love those whom He loves.” 

“But some there ar-re that hate Him.” 

“Nevertheless he still loves them. And so too must we. Even while 
they are hating Him, He keeps them alive, keeps them in existence. He 
gives and preserves the very faculties they abuse to offend Him. He 
died on the bitter cross for love of them. He instituted His infallible 
Church to teach them, His holy sacraments to pardon and sanctify them. 
He has prepared a throne of glory in heaven for each one of them. 
Till their last dying breath He constantly sends them supernatural 
graces that would enable them to pray and so obtain pardon and salva- 
tion. Since God shows such love and benevolence towards all men 
without exception, can you refuse to love them?” 

“Thim’s powerful motives for lovin’ all min — har-rd as it is be- 
times.” 


66 OR are they the only motives,” Father Casey assured them. 

“God commands you to love all men, because all men are, like 
yourself, called to be adopted sons of God, cherished children of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. That makes us all brothers. And must not brother 
be true to brother even when he falls? I imagine there is generally a 
black sheep somewhere among the relationship even in the best of 
families.” 
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“At laste there is in ours. That ne’er-do-well brother of mine, bad 
scran to him.” 

“Do you hate him?” 

“Hate my own brother! God forgive me my manny sins, but at 
laste I am not so onnatural as to do that. I’ll say this though. I’d have 
thrun him out long ago if it wasn’t for my old mother. It would break 
her heart, so it would. She is that fond of him, in spite of all the 
sorra he’s caused her.” 

“Do you think she is fonder of him than the Blessed Virgin is of 
the children confided to her by Jesus when He was dying on the cross?” 

“T wouldn’t say that now — loving mother though she is.” 

“Do you think the Blessed Virgin stops loving one of her children 
because he is wicked and ungrateful ?” 

“Shure they say she has a special war-rm spot in her heart for 
sinners.” 

“She has indeed. And since you would not pain your earthly mother 
by unkindness towards your renegade brother; you must not offend 
your heavenly mother by uncharity towards even the most wicked of 
her children. And if we must love all men because we are all children 
of the Blessed Virgin, with how much more reason must we love all 
men because we are all chosen to be adopted sons of the same all-holy 
God! You cannot say Our Father to God in heaven unless you say 
My Brother to every one of His children here on earth.” 

“You told us once we are even closer than that, seen’ as how we are 
members of the mystical body of Christ,” Uncle Dan reminded him. 

“Yes, potential members at the very least. That is why Our Lord 
says: Whatsoever you have done to the least of these my brethren, you 
have done it unto Me. Just consider what that means. Take, for instance, 
the time William had the row with O’Leary. We did not say O’Leary hit 
a nose, did we?” 

“Thrue for you, Father Tim. The nose was Willum’s. So we said 
he sthruck Willum.” 

“So too when you hate your neighbor, you do not merely hate a 
man, you hate a member of Christ, you hate Christ. On the other hand, 
when you bring a basket of groceries to the Widow McGurk, you do not 
merely feed a woman, you feed a member of Christ, you feed Christ.” 

“And when two of us is at loggerheads, ’tis a disordher in the 
very body of Christ, no less.” 
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“Yes, you are imitating Herod; you are trying to make the eternal 
Son of God look like a fool.” 

“How is that, Yer Reverence ?” 

“If one of the members of your body was tearing at the other — 
your hand trying to gouge out your eye, for example, what would we 
say of you?” 

“Shure you would say I was gone stark, ravin, mad.” 

“So is Christ made to look ridiculous when one of His members is 
hating the other, when one of His members is calumniating, humbling, 
mistreating, injuring, avenging itself on the other.— And so now you 
see,” Father Casey concluded, “why Our Lord commands us to love 
all men without exception, why He said the night before He died: I 
have given you a new commandment; I have given you My command- 
ment: that you love one another as I have loved you.” 


‘¢ ET me see now, do I remember the raysons.” Uncle Dan pulled 

L hard on the pipe to aid his memory. “We are commanded to love 
every man because every man is a pitcher of God — because every man 
is a mastherpiece of God — because God has created and redeemed 
and loved every man and made a place for him in heaven — because 
He has called every man to be His adopted son and a child of the 
Blessed Vargin — because every man is a member of the mystical body 
of Christ. And I mistake not, thim is the raysons.” 

“And shure, Father Tim,” said William, “they’re plain as a pike- 
staff once you’ve pinted them out—to anny man of faith, that is. 
For, do you notice, they are such that a man without faith couldn’t see 
ary wan of thim.” 

“That,” the priest replied, “is why the virtue of charity is impossible 
without the virtue of faith.” 

“Still and all, I have met min without faith — good-livin’ pagans, 
I’d call thim — who were bouncheous towards the poor and never sent 
a man hungry from the door.” 

“A praiseworthy trait — but miles removed from Christian charity.” 

“But shure that 7s Christian charity, feeding the hungry.” 

“Feeding a hungry dog is not Christian charity,” Uncle Dan de- 
clared. “The unbeliever feeds the hungry man for the same rayson that 
he feeds the hungry dog: natural pity —if indeed it is not sheer 
laziness and the desire to ate his own dinner in pace.” 
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“And since the unbeliever does not see in the beggar a brother in 
God, a fellow member of Christ, his very pity sometimes leads him to 
injustice — to usurping God’s authority and violating his brother’s in- 
violable rights, to treating human beings as though they were irrational 
animals. Witness, for instance, our kind-hearted pagans who recommend 
race-suicide, sterilization, divorce, painless killing of incurables, and the 
like. Natural pity, that remains merely natural and is not elevated and 
super-naturalized by faith, is a delusion and a snare. Whoever will not 
obey his Creator, cannot be trusted to be square with his fellow creature. 
Where there is no faith in God, no love of God, there can be absolutely 
no Christian charity. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart and with thy whole soul and with thy whole mind. This is the 
first and the greatest commandment. And the second is like to this: 


Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself — that is, in God and for God,” 
said Father Casey. 





Silence 





Mr. Dooley once said: “Silence may not be gold, but it is 
a fine time to think.” 

It is also a way to show, sometimes, the extent of one’s 
sanity. An inmate of an insane asylum once accosted a visitor. 
q “Do you know,” he said, “the difference between crazy | 
‘F people and sane people?” 

Amused, the visitor answered in the negative. He was en- 
lightened as follows: 


“We say all the aad oe we think. You keep them to 
yourselves.” 











Paid for Nothing 


A parsimoniously inclined employer was once asked by his 
clerk for a raise. He answered indignantly : 

“Why do you want a raise? There are 365 days in a year; 
you work 8 hours a day and that makes 122 days. There are 52 
Sundays in a year. You get them off and that leaves you 70 

days. There are 14 holidays and 2 Jewish holidays, which you 
+ get, and that leaves you 54 days. You take one hour off for ‘© 
lunch, which counts up to 14 days and leaves you 40 days. You 
get Saturday afternoons off, which makes 26 days, and leaves 


you 14 days. Then I give you two weeks of vacation each year. 
When do you work anyway?” 
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DIALOGUE 


CHILD’S VIEW OF A DEPRESSION 
L. F. HyLanp 





ADDY, what are “stocks and bonds”? See, here’s a whole page 
in the paper with those words at the top. 

Child, you are trying to advance your education too rapidly. Many 
men have studied that page of the paper for years, and aren’t very 
clear on it yet. 

But it must mean something, Daddy. Look at all the letters and 
numbers. 

Yes, look at them and weep. 

Why should I weep, Daddy? 

Because you are looking at a page full of epitaphs, that’s why. 

Epi — epi — what’s that, Daddy? 

An epitaph is what they write on your gravestone after you are 
dead and buried. 

Oh, they get all these letters and numbers out of cemeteries? 

Well, no. I was speaking figuratively. Those numbers and letters 
represent many a dead fortune — many a person’s wealth that went up 
in smoke. 

Is that the reason why they put them in the paper? 

No, it isn’t. Just the opposite, as a matter of fact. Those figures 


are supposed to tell people how they can make a fortune, get rich quick, 
and so on and so forth. 


I can’t see how they could do that, Daddy. 
Ho, hum. I suppose we had better give you an idea. Are you com- 
fortable? That’s right, lean back on my arm, and I’ll try to tell you. 


°M ready, Daddy. 
I Well, let’s see. How shall we begin? H-m-m. Stocks are pieces 
of paper that you get from a certain business or factory or something 
in return for some money that you lent to that business. 

You mean that they give you a piece of paper for real money, Daddy? 

That’s right. But wait till you hear the rest. They want your 


money because they need it to buy machines and put up new factories and 
sO on. 
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And all you get if you lend them money is a piece of paper? 

No, you get more than that. When they take your money, they 
expect to make more money, see? If they can buy more machines they 
can make more things that people will buy. And when they give you that 
paper, they promise also to give you a certain amount of money every 
year as a reward for lending to them. 

But suppose they don’t make more money after you lent them yours? 
What happens then? 

The first thing that happens is that they don’t keep their promise 
of giving you a certain amount of money every year. If they haven’t 
got it, they can’t give it to you. 

What else happens, if that’s only the first thing? 

Just this. If they keep on not making money like they expected to, 
then you not only don’t get any reward for lending to them, but you 
lose all the money you lent because they already used it up for machinery 
and things. And they can’t sell the machinery and things because every 
other factory has got enough machinery of its own. So you just lose it 
all. 

Do many people lose their money that way, Daddy? 

Thousands and thousands did just about the time you were born. 

But wasn’t that silly, Daddy? If one person saw another person 
losing a lot of money that way, why didn’t he keep his own money? 

Because about that time people were mad about getting rich. If 
they had a thousand dollars they wanted to get two thousand without 
working for it. If a person had a hundred thousand he wanted two 
hundred thousand. If a man had a million, he wanted two million. 

Why did that make them lose everything? 

Because so many people were lending so much money to business 
and factories and stores and making them promise to reward them 
with a lot more money, that the business men kept on building more 
factories and stores and machines until they had so many that there 
were not enough people to buy all the things they were making. Of 
course when people couldn’t buy things from the factories any more, 
the factories stopped making money. And when they stopped making 
money, they couldn’t give any reward to those who had lent to them. 
And pretty soon they had to shut down and couldn’t even give back the 
money that had been lent to them. 
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But wasn’t that foolish, Daddy? Couldn’t they see that they’d have 
to shut down if they made too many things? 

Nobody seemed to pay any attention to that until it was too late. 
But they might not have had to shut down if they had thought of 
something else. 


HAT was that, Daddy? 

We're getting deeper and deeper, child, but here goes. You 
see, all these factories and stores and things had to pay money to the 
people who worked for them, as well as give money to the people who 
lent to them. Now while they kept on promising more and more to the 
people who lent to them, they kept on trying to pay less and less to 
the people who worked for them. 

That wasn’t right, was it, Daddy? The people who worked ought to 
get more than people who didn’t work, oughtn’t they? 

Not only that, but it turned out to be the most foolish thing they 
could have done. The reason is because there were far more people 
who worked than people who did not work at all. If they had given 
more money to the millions of people who worked for them, then these 
people would have been able to buy more and more of the things they 
were making. And because there were so many of them, it would not 
have been possible to make too many things because there would 
always have been somebody to buy them. 

Gee, Daddy, you should have been president then to tell people 
that, so they wouldn’t be so foolish. 

They were too greedy to listen to anybody, my son. And none 
of us were as, wise then as we are today. Everybody that had any 
money wanted more money and they didn’t care how they got it. 

But everybody knows now, don’t they, Daddy? 

Alas, no, not everybody. There are a lot of business men who think 
we ought to go right back to the same mistakes. There are a lot of 
people who think they still ought to get rich by lending their money to 
business, even though the people who work for business get hardly 
enough to live on. It’s a funny world, my son. 

I'll say it’s funny, Daddy. 








| Pr AMM 


It seems a little thing to speak kindly, yet crusty questions | 
and snappish answers have a large share of the world’s unhap- 
piness to answer for. 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


What do Catholics mean when they say they obtained a 
divorce? Sometimes they speak of it as a limited divorce. What 
does that mean? 

This question involves terms often confused and misunder- 
standings quite common even among Catholics. A divorce 
usually means a permanent separation between a lawfully 
wedded husband and wife, authorized by the state. Without 
going into the question of the state’s right to authorize divorces, 
we shall explain the Catholic’s obligations regarding divorce. 

Christ intended that every valid marriage be indissoluble and 
permanent. This means primarily that divorce and remarriage 
while the partner is still alive are forever out of the question 
for those Christians who are validly married. However it does. 
not mean that there may never be a reason for a separation, 
temporary or permanent, of husband and wife. Obviously, to 
give the simplest example, if one partner becomes insane, the 
other does not have to continue living in the same abode with 
that person. So there may be other reasons for separation, such 
as absolute inability to get along, financially or otherwise. 

A Catholic couple may not themselves decide to separate. 
Except in the case where one has been proved guilty of 
adultery, they must have the permission of the bishop to 
separate. This can be gained through the pastor. The permission 
may be given for a temporary or permanent separation, as the 
case may require. When a permanent separation is authorized 
by the bishop, he may also give permission to the innocent per- 
son to apply for a civil divorce, in order that the legal benefits 
of divorce, such as maintenance, or care of the children, may 
be assured. But this permission never gives a Catholic freedom 

‘to remarry. That is the’meaning of the phrase a “limited 
divorce.” Such a divorced person can, of course, receive the 
sacraments. ; 

If a Catholic who has been granted permission to get a 
divorce is remarried in Church or by a priest while the former 
partner is alive, it means one of two things: either that the 
first marriage was an invalid one and has been so decreed by 
the ecclesiastical court; or that the person remarrying has lied 
about his other marriage and falsified records and so deceived 
the priest. 











ON PROPOSALS OF MARRIAGE 





Leap year always brings forth ruminations on a subject of world- 


wide interest. Here are some of them—for the benefit of swains and 
their ladies fair. 





E. F. MILLER 


HE word proposal according to a dictionary in good standing 

carries the meaning of an offer proposing something to be accepted 
or adopted, especially one made in words. Synonyms for the word are: 
bid, offer, overture, proposition. In line with this definition a proposal 
could be an offer made by an individual possessing a crate of eggs that 
the crate with the eggs be purchased by another individual for a certain 
price or that it be accepted as a gift in the spirit of good fellowship or 
charity. Or a proposal could be an overture made by one gentleman to 
another that the latter do a bit of stealing by market manipulation for 
the benefit of the former, some modest sum of money, of course, being 
promised as recompense for the labor involved. 

But the common acceptance of the word proposal is one that has 
something to do with marriage. In fact all other meanings have more or 
less gone by the boards. Thus when Joan comes home quite breathless 
and with that look on her flushed face which tells louder than words 
that she is no longer a girl but now a woman (as the best magazines 
would put it), and whispers to mother that Herbert has proposed, 
mother does not show mystification and ask: “Proposed what, my dear? 
An orchid for your hair? A ride in his automobile?” Mother knows at 
once that Herbert has proposed marriage, and she folds her daughter to 
her bosom and drops tears upon her head. 

Amongst civilized peoples a proposal to marriage carries with it a 
certain inevitability of effect following cause. While no oath is taken or 
vow recited that the two young (or otherwise) things will bring to 
fruition their proposition and meet at the altar for the final sealing and 
signing away of their lives, still honor demands that the engagement so 
begun be not lightly broken. A ring containing a gem or jewel of great 
or little worth according to the circumstances of the proposer is gener- 
ally placed on the third finger of the left hand of the girl by the boy as 
a sign that this rose has been plucked and its fragrance claimed, and 
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that no one else may take it with impunity. However, if the claim runs 
out and no action has been taken before an altar, the flower is put back 
into circulation. A definite proof of such a reversion is the giving back 
of the ring, and a breaking off of social relations. Some females retain 
the ring even after social relations have been severed; they do this only 
as a kind of sentiment — that they might have a relic, a piece of dust, 
an ash of the love that once burned so brightly in their heart. 


HE heavy burden of making the proposal is laid by the custom of 

centuries squarely on the shoulders of the man. Only every four 
years — during the twelve months called leap year —is the privilege 
given over to woman. This might lead the unthinking to believe that the 
man is always the hunter, and the woman the hunted; that the woman 
would most certainly escape the gyves of matrimonial alliances were it 
not for the fact that she is completely surrounded by males who like 
octopuses are constantly dangling hairy arms to catch the first fair game 
that comes within their reach. . 

This is hardly the case — that man alone is the hunter. If the woman 
has but one desideratum, namely, living a life of single blessedness, un- 
incumbered by masculine obstructions, she should take appropriate steps 
to effect that end. Excluding such sure means as entering the convent 
or cutting off the nose, she should, even while remaining in the world, 
clothe herself in sombre garb, comb her hair straight back over the head 
and tie it in the rear in a humble knot, and leave her face free in the 
color or lack of color with which nature originally adorned it. Buttoned 
shoes rising well over the ankles and black woolen stockings would be 
another step in the right direction. In that way she could assure herself 
of a tranquil and untroubled. life. How many women so demean them- 
selves? 

And if men are to women personae non gratae (unlikable chaps to 
be dodged and avoided as long as possible), as some would have us 
believe, what is the explanation of the many things women do do? They 
do not suffer the torture of the beauty parlor in having their hair done 
up in the most approved style by means of electrical equipment merely 
because their scalp feels cleaner when their coiffure is up to date. 
Neither do they give their face such rigorous attention and such critical 
scrutiny in preparation for the concoctions that are to be placed upon 
it merely because they want to be admired by their girl friends. To be 
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called beautiful by a girl friend is flattering ; but somehow or other it is 
flat. That face meets with failure that can attract the attention only of 
one’s fellow sex. Nor do they leave the dinner table hungry merely 
because their appetite has left them in the moment of their greatest 
need. 

Deep down in every woman’s mind there is reason for all this labor 
which in itself seems so futile and so full of foolishness. Metaphorically 
speaking, she is feathering a potential nest; she is building a completely 
furnished castle; she is marshalling her forces for a prospective seizure, 
though that seizure must have the appearance of having been engineered 
and perpetrated by the man. She cannot help this. She did not create 
her tendencies and inclinations, her aspirations and desires, her dreams 
and hopes. She is not to be blamed. 

But it would be well if all this were brought out in the open. What 
is meant is, it would be well if women were to become the proposers 
instead of men. Let the leap year privilege remain; but let it be just 
the opposite of what it has been in the past. Every four years boys 
should be allowed to propose. Meanwhile it should be up to the girls 
alone, allowing, of course, for some urgent but rare exceptions. 

It is recognized, naturally, that when God made the first man, He 
gave to him a certain dominance and preeminence. He made him the 
head of the family, and in a sense, the head of womankind. Man is 
surely within his rights in proposing. But taking facts as they are, it 
might be wise for him to cede his rights in this regard until such a time 
as he can claim his whole kingdom. Even then it might be well for him 
to allow the woman to do the talking. 


N MOST cases boys do not enjoy their role of proposer. If they 
I possessed the suave and polished manners of the movie heroes who 
seem to know all the tricks and turns of putting the question without 
making themselves look foolish, they might not mind so much. But most 
boys are entirely lacking in these special graces. They do not know how 
to go about it. Some there are who have hired others to do the job for 
them; some who have done it by letter or by note; a few who have 
couched their thoughts in symbolic poetry, the meaning of which was 
not quite clear. But most boys plunge in with the tongue, and just do 
the best they can. 


There is the shy boy who would not say boo to a mouse. His eyes 
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have fallen on the girl of his choice, and after many little outings with 
her he decides to take her into his confidence and suggest that they get 
married. It all sounds very simple. But simple for him it is not. The 
very thought of what he must say and how he must say it staggers him 
and throws him into chills. On a dozen different occasions he calls on 
her, having the firm intention of putting the cards on the table. But 
each time he returns with the deck still in his pocket. His girl is not in 
ignorance of the writhing he is going through. She awaits expectantly 
the long desired words, only to hear the subject changed to the condi- 
tion of the weather or to the price of corn or to the possibility of a 
third term. Custom forbids her to help him out even with a word. 
“What! IJ say anything that would show I was anxious for him to pop 
the question?” she gasps. And a pretty blush struggles with her rouge 
to come out on top. “Preposterous,” she says (or words to that effect), 
“preposterous!” But at last after many abortive attempts the boy comes 
to the point. 

“Phyllis,” he stumbles, “would you mind — or to put it better, would 
there be any objection— or in other words, did you ever give any 
thought to the possibility, yea, the probability of loneliness that, well, 
accompanies one, ahem, who (coughs and runs finger inside and around 
collar) must go down through life, well, alone — what I mean is, you 
know, alone? Gray hair and wrinkles, parents laid away, boarding 
houses with faded paper — and all that — what I mean to say is, alone? 
The point I’m trying to make, Phyllis (sweat breaks out on palms) is, 
well, will you be my wife?” 

Phyllis is perfectly willing.to be Wilbur’s wife, but the tangle of 
words in which Wilbur became involved leaves her stunned for the 
moment, and so for a moment she holds her peace. Before she can 
gather herself together for a soulful “why, yes,” Wilbur is before her 
on one knee, looking up at her as though she were the sun, and on the 
verge of going out forever and leaving the world in eternal darkness. 


OW this is certainly undignified for a man who once was king 

and master of paradise. It is enough to make him feel cheap the 

rest of his days upon the earth. Were he in his right senses he would 
not act thus; but he is not in his right senses — he is in love. Thus if 
custom had only sanctioned Phyllis’s making the proposal, it could have 
been done with much greater dispatch and with much less pain on both 
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sides. It is quite certain that Phyllis would have done a much better job. 
“Say, boy,” she could have said, “how much longer do you expect me 
to dangle like a fish on a hook? Get busy or I’ll swim away to other 
schools.” All Wilbur would have had to say would be, “Name the 
date,” and it would have been over. . 

Then again there is the man who might be called the gruff man. 
He is good as gold at heart; but there is not an ounce of external 
softness in him. He could no more fall upon one knee before his 
beloved and call her “my dear” or “honey” than he could swim the 
Hellespont. But he knows that on this occasion he should be soft and 
sweet, that he has to put a certain question, and he quakes at the very 
thought. So he feigns anger, and glowers. 

“What do you say, toots, if we get tied?” And he holds her arm in 
a grip like that of a vise. 

This also is undignified. Unless “toots” is the rough and ready type 
too, her picture of dashing young heroes in sword and armor will go 
toppling to the ground. And of course that is no way of beginning 
marriage. Had she been given the sanction of wording the proposal, 
much discomfort and disillusionment might have been avoided. 

It is an undoubted fact that much good would come out of the new 
order of things, namely, of girls proposing instead of boys. It would 
save many a set of nerves really becoming undone through long and 
unnecessary waiting. Dorothy is not getting any younger, and she has 
been going out with Paul for six years. Both love each other deeply 
enough to plunge into homemaking. But Paul is reticent and not in 
possession of ready words. He keeps putting off till tomorrow what 
he should do today. Or Paul is the kind who thinks he must be making 
a small fortune before he can claim Dorothy for his bride. But Dorothy 
does not want a fortune. All she wants is Paul and a home of her own. 
She knows how far a penny will go. She also knows how many pennies 
Paul makes in a year. To her they would be ample. And yet she must 
wait and wait merely because Paul does not choose to talk. That is 
foolish ; she should do the talking herself, and in plain words too. 


T IS surprising that the cult of proposing-girls has not spread 

more rapidly than it has. It is said constantly in glee that women 
are at last emancipated. In this they are not emancipated. They are 
tied hand and foot by custom and foolish backwardness. 
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There are only two solutions. 
The first is: give all boys sufficient common sense so that they will 
propose at the proper time and without losing face in their own eyes 
or in the eyes of their beloved friend. 
The second is: failing in the first, let the girls themselves do the 
proposing. A new world will emerge. | 





An Itemized Bill 


An old itemized account presented for repairs in a church 
in Mexico is printed in Credit World under the name of 
C. M. Howe, of I. Magnin and Co., San Francisco. It would 
appear that the church in question must have been fully con- 
vinced of “value received” under these circumstances: 

“Not long ago, those in charge of an old church in Cilao, 
Mexico decided to repair its properties, and employed an 
American artist who was visiting there to touch up a large 
painting. When he presented his bill, the finance committee 
refused payment unless the details were specified: 

He presented the items as follows: j 








Correcting the Ten Commandments ............. Bisvsiats $ 5.12 
Embellishing Pontius Pilate, and putting new ribbon on 

Bris UDORIREE 35.55/05 si lesvareiana exter is slerere etornieis aia wrereoraeees 3.02 
Putting new tail on rooster of St. Peter, and mending 

HATS QTD -iavase casas Seovse wie se iso Se ase  wsicioteeteee 2.20 





‘* Repluming and gilding left wing of Guardian Angel .. 5.18 © 
Washing Servant of High Priest and putting carmine on 


HSS HHO ENES 5. sis orevciassic sie tanene/slalevata wyolete eieisie ws teres mtaeiies 5.02 
Renewing Heaven, adjusting the stars and cleaning up 

RRO MINOOM 4 deaieis alesis tcineerecenuaaiemeaseamenimeeonee, ARE 
Touching up purgatory and restoring lost souls ........ 3.06 


Brightening up the flames of hell, putting a new tail on 
the devil, mending his left hoof, and doing several 


odd jobs for the damned .............cceceeceeeees 7.35 
Rebordering the robes of Herod and adjusting his wig .. 4.10 
Taking the spots off the son of Tobias ................ 1.30 


Putting new stone in David’s sling, enlarging the holes 

in the head of Goliath and straightening Saul’s legs.. 2.40 
Mending the shirt of the prodigal son, and cleaning his 

OES AON BOC ACE ee NN RAE rr ETRo rer ctr 3.35, 
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ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI 
Apostle of Faith and Hope 





The Saint after whom Tue LicuoriAN is named, to whose congrega- 
tion its editors belong, was canonized 100 years ago. His gigantic achieve- 
ments make him worthy of the acclaim of every Catholic on the grounds 
given in this radio address delivered in Ireland some time ago. 





T. A. Murpeuy 


HIS month, the celebration of the centenary year of the canoni- 
zation of St. Alphonsus Liguori, founder of the Redemptorists, 
is being brought to a close. The Osservatore Romano (the semi-official 
newspaper of the Holy See) set the example to the world of honoring 
the Saint. Some few months ago the complete Sunday edition of the 
Osservatore was devoted to St. Alphonsus. The first article reproduced 
an address delivered some years ago by Pope Pius XII. Here, at the 
outset, I should like to give an extract from this address. His Holiness, 
then Cardinal Secretary of State, said: “Give the homage of your 
veneration and the applause of your recognition to St. Alphonsus 
Liguori, the Doctor of Moral Theology, the restorer of the disturbed 
equilibrium in the secret tribunal of the soul—to him who succeeded 
in finding a safe way between opinions too lax and too rigid. Alphonsus 
was raised into a luminous and blessed sphere and from that height 
. contemplated poor human nature . . . to lead it to good by 

the command of our loving Master.” 
With this encouragement from the Vicar of Christ I would speak 


to you of St. Alphonsus as an apostle — an apostle of faith in God and 
of trust in God. 


HE days of stress through which the Saint lived needed this 
Ce apostolate, for they were evil days. This we can easily 
see by briefly recalling the events and the currents of thought of the 
century which was spanned by his long life. He lived through the 
greater part of the XVIIIth century, that is to say, through that 
troubled period which preceded the French Revolution. In fact his long 
life of 90 years came to an end only two years before the meeting of 
the States General at Versailles —the event which marked the begin- 
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ning of the Revolution in France and in Europe. 

“After me, the deluge,” exclaimed Louis XV. He spoke truly, but 
he could hardly have foreseen that it was to be a deluge of blood. Now, 
deluges do not happen without a cause. Revolutions do not happen 
over-night: revolutions, especially widespread revolutions are bred 
by what is known nowadays as “propaganda.” And the French Revo- 
lution was no exception. Never before in the history of the world was 
there such intense, popular propaganda, for, for the first time in his- 
tory, propaganda by pamphlet was made effective. Not pamphlets alone 
however, but poems, essays, plays, large tomes, were written with the 
object not only of overthrowing the French Monarchy, but of uproot- 
ing and completely destroying Christian faith. St. Alphonsus was in 
the prime of life when the French Encyclopaedists produced their 
famous encyclopaedia in 17 volumes, a work which sought to destroy 
Christianity forever. The leaders of this anti-Christian movement, 
Voltaire in particular, were not atheists. They believed in God and in 
the immortality of the soul, but they would destroy all forms of re- 
ligion except a vague cult. The effect of their writings was, however, 
to make practical atheists of many. And this effect would be deplorable 
were it confined to France alone. But it was not; strange, unsettling 
doctrines were spreading like a plague all over Europe. 

It was sad news for St. Alphonsus when he learned that the evil 
publications from France were being circulated in the Kingdom of 
Naples where he lived and labored. He knew the effect of such litera- 
ture on minds that were not trained to sift the true from the false in it, 
and he appealed to the Neapolitan Government to put an end to this 
poisonous foreign propaganda. But the evil was becoming too wide- 


spread and despite its good will, the Government was powerless to 
check it. 


LPHONSUS was not one of those who stand idly by, lamenting 
movements which threaten ruin for souls. He preached with 
burning eloquence on the subject of an evil press. He discussed the 
matter with wise and learned friends. He prayed. Finally he set himself 
to work with his unflinching courage and wrote a series of books in 
defense of Christianity — a series destined to place him in the foremost 
ranks of the defenders of the Faith. Merely to enumerate his chief 
apologetic and dogmatic works shows the splendid service which he 
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rendered to the cause of God. Here are some titles: “Dissertation 
against Materialists and Deists’— “The Truth of Faith” — “The 
Triumph of the Church” — “Opera Dogmatica” (a course of dogmatic 
Theology) —“The Victories of the Martyrs” — “Papal Authority” 
and “Dissertations on Eternal Life.” All told, Alphonsus published 111 
books and pamphlets, and of these, 9 large works are devoted to the 
defense and elucidation of Christian Truth. These works have lost none 
of their force with the passing of the years. Besides their apologetic 
value they reveal the Saint’s wide course of reading, the clearness of 
his mind, his burning zeal and his saintly heart. They forcibly show 
forth the changeless truth of Christian Faith and the error of those 
who would destroy it. 

The memory of Voltaire, the arch-opponent of Christianity, has been 
revived by a famous book recently. It may be well then to recall his 
name in connection with that of Alphonsus. The contrast between these 
two writers is indeed so striking that it is worth recalling. They were 
born within two years of each other. Voltaire lived to be 84 years of 
age; Alphonsus lived to 90. They were both gifted and voluminous 
writers, Voltaire bitterly attacking Christian Faith; Alphonsus zealously 
defending it. Today few people, if any, read the works of Voltaire; 
Alphonsus is today, literally, one of the world’s best sellers. 


LTHOUGH Alphonsus deservedly won great and lasting fame as 
A a defender of the faith, he won still more fame as a defender of 
the virtue of Christian hope. It seems strange to us now looking back, 
that there was danger of hope in God dying out in men’s lives. But 
there was a very real danger. To understand this strange state of things 
we must recall some other currents of thought that swept through 
Europe in the 17th and 18th centuries. Following the “Reformation” 
men’s minds became confused, religion declined and laxity of morals 
became widespread. Now, as every student of history knows, there is 
always a swing of the pendulum in the movements which take place 
among mankind. Thus it happened that in the century before Alphonsus 
was born a current had set in from extreme laxity to extreme rigorism. 
This rigorist movement came to be termed Jansenism, as it originated 
in the publication of a book by Cornelius Jansen, a Bishop of Ypres. 
The writers of the Jansenist school emphasized God’s justice rather 
than His mercy and preached a Gospel of despair. These doctrines were 
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condemned by the Holy See, yet their effects remained. In the days of 
Alphonsus there were writers who taught that Our Saviour did not 
die for all men, that absolution for sin should be rarely given and that 
Holy Communion should be rarely received. Furthermore they en- 
deavored to minimize the part taken by Our Lady in the plan of 
Redemption. 

Alphonsus knew well that Jansenistic writers were, in a sense, as 
dangerous to souls as the writers of the Voltairian school. He knew 
also that they should be met on their own ground. Therefore there 
flowed from his pen, in an almost endless stream, books and booklets 
which pleaded for confidence in God and the frequentation of the 
Sacraments and devotion to Our Blessed Lady. 

He became in truth a veritable apostle of the virtue of hope in God. 
He wrote on hope and sins against hope in his Moral Theology; he 
wrote countless considerations on God’s mercy in his ascetical works, 
and he treated the same subject in no less than three of his dogmatic 
works. One Jansenist writer in particular so saddened the heart of the 
Saint by a book which he entitled “Confidence in God” that the Saint 
replied to it by a complete treatise on God’s mercy. He began his reply 
in these words: “A book has been published entitled Confidence in God ; 
it should rather be called Distrust of God.” Then in a perfect little 
essay he refuted the Jansenistic writer and proved that God’s mercy is 
for all mortals except those who would remain in sin. 

Not in his books alone, but in his sermons, and as a confessor in 
the administration of the Sacrament of Penance Alphonsus pleaded for 
boundless confidence in God: “To St. Alphonsus” wrote Cardinal 
Manning, “more than to any other saint of these later times, is due 
the glory of having made the Sacrament of Penance sweet to penitents.” 

To his apostleship for faith, then, Alphonsus united an apostleship 
of hope in God, and for this his name will be ever held in benediction. 


HAT manner of man was it—it may be asked — who thus 
opposed anti-Christian thought and won for himself a fame 
that will not die? 

Alphonsus de Liguori was gifted with very remarkable talent. In 
his youth, he was trained, not for the Church, but for law. He was 
almost still in boyhood when his professors considered him ready to 
begin legal studies — studies which in the Naples of that time were 
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particularly difficult. People of many nationalities — Greeks, Romans, 
Byzantines, Lombards, besides French, Spanish, Germans and Austri- 
ans — had in turn ruled the little Kingdom of Naples, and several of 
them had drawn up codes. The Neapolitans themselves, much given 
to litigation, had added to the confusion of the laws. Two legal pro- 
fessors directed the studies of Alphonsus, and with their aid and an 
application to work that was almost constant, he quickly mastered the 
difficult science of Neapolitan law. The prescribed age at which candi- 
dates were allowed to receive the degree of doctor was twenty. 
Alphonsus however got a dispensation of four years, and at the age 
of 16 presented himself for examination before the Council of the 
University. The result shows what his talent must have been, for the 
examining Board unanimously declared him worthy of the doctor’s 
degree. 

As the years went by life held out very rosy prospects for the 
young man. His success in the law courts, the position of his family, 
his agreeable character, his love of music — he was a skilled musician, 
all made him a welcome guest in the homes of wealthy Neapolitans. 

But pleasant and luring though the world was for him, he led a 
blameless life, and little by little the idea grew on him of giving himself 
completely to the service of God. After eight years of brilliant legal 
work there came a crisis in his life. Though still very young he was 
employed as senior counsel in a lawsuit involving more than $500,000 
in present day currency. He was confident of winning until the opposing 
counsel produced a document which meant the complete loss of 
Alphonsus’ case. 

The last link binding him to a secular career was broken. He never 
pleaded in the law-courts again. Henceforth he would plead the cause 
of God — he became a priest, a missionary, a writer, the founder of a 
religious order of nuns, and of a congregation of missionary priests, 
and finally, a bishop. To the age of ninety-one he labored indefatigably 
in the cause of the salvation of souls, and after his death the members 
of his congregation carried on his work and are carrying it on today. 

In a world that needs faith to supplant its blank and blind material- 
ism, and hope to dispossess the despair that inevitably grows out of 
that materialism, St. Alphonsus Liguori is a Saint to be honored, imi- 
tated and implored. 
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+———- Three Minute Instruction ——~—* 


ON FRATERNAL CORRECTION 


It is a strict obligation of charity that one person correct 
and admonish another when correction is needed. The obligation 
here meant is not that which obviously falls upon parents and 
guardians and teachers in regard to children under their care, 


but an obligation everyone has in regard to his neighbor in 
general. 


1. The principle is that a person is seriously bound to try to turn 
another away from a serious sin he is about to commit, or to ad- 
monish him to repentance for a serious sin he has committed. The 
obligation rarely binds under pain of sin when the fault of another 
is light — except, of course, in the case of superiors and parents who 
must guard against even venial sin in those subject to them. 


2. The reason why correction of another is a serious obligation is 
clear from the very nature of charity. All men are bound to love their 
neighbor in deed and in truth; one who has fallen into serious sin or 
is about to fall into serious sin is in danger of damnation, and just as 
we must go to the aid of one in immediate danger of bodily death, 
so too must we help one in danger of the far worse spiritual death. 
The Saviour moreover expressly commands it: “But if thy brother 
sin, go show him his fault, between thee and him alone.” 


3. There are three conditions that must be present before the 
obligation is binding: @) one must be morally certain that another has 
sinned seriously or is about to sin; b) one must have some reason to 
believe that his correction will be heeded; c) and there must be an 
evident necessity for making the correction, i.e. it must be clear that 
the neighbor has not already repented, or that someone closer to him 
will not make the correction. From these conditions it is evident that 
one is excused from trying to correct another, if he has not the ability 
nor the influence to move another, if he has no opportunity to do so, 
if he knows it will do no good, or if he himself would suffer grave 
harm from trying to effect the correction. 


The excuses in this matter, lenient as they are, are often 
extended further than they should be. Many a friend hesitates 
to correct a friend because of fear of that other’s momentary 
displeasure. Many an acquaintance refrains from correcting one 
who enters upon evil conversation, from mere human respect. 
The Saviour’s words are clear: “If thy brother sin, show him 
his fault.” 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN RUINS 





She is always in ruins, poor Catholic Church, to men like the one 
whose accusations are given here. They seldom realize that it is their . 
own mind and soul that lie in ruin. 





D. F. MILLer 


T IS usually of such dubious value to take up the charges made 
I against the Catholic Church and her priests by writers in secularistic 
magazines that an explanation must be given as to why we do it now. 
In a recent issue, the Forum magazine carried an article by a man who 
protests that he belongs to the Catholic Church. In that article he 
accuses the Catholic clergy of so many evil things and misrepresents 
the teachings of the Church so grossly that some voice must be raised 
in protest. 

As an individual, the writer of the article might quietly be left 
to relapse into the rebellious oblivion from which he emerged to write 
his tirade. But he cannot be taken as an individual. He is representative 
of a class, the members of which accept from the lips of one another 
identical charges and accusations against the Church, all the while call- 
ing themselves Catholics. (Their intelligence is not even great enough 
to see how contradictory is their assumption of the name.) Further- 
more, they have influence over others by reason of their sole faculty 
of expressing themselves in a suave, literary, authoritarian manner, to 
the effect that unthinking people take the‘r words as thoughts without 
having the ability to analyze or confirm. 

Three things we propose to do here. First, to summarize the 
accusations made by this so-called Catholic. Secondly, to point out where 
they are valid and where they are inane. Thirdly, to project on the 
screen a probable picture of the man who wrote the article, as we have 
met him in the form of other individuals holding the same views. 

I 

The Catholic Church, begins our author, is hypersensitive to criti- 
cism. Advice, even friendly and sincere, is ignored or contemned and 
criticism is rigidly suppressed. This is very necessary for the Church, 
because the Catholic clergy is the most ambitious body of men in 
the world — ever seeking power, influence and wealth. 

For the same reasons, the Catholic clergy make it a point to keep 
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the truths of religion somewhat obscure in the minds of the people. 
Catechism is taught by rote, in language that nobody is supposed to 
understand. Catholics are trained from childhood to be utterly sub- 
servient to their priests and are thoroughly imbued with the idea that 
the necessary thing is not understanding and assimilation of what they 
are taught, but uncritical acquiescence. Educated Catholic laymen, not 
having a theological background, cannot settle doubts that come to their 
minds, and find it absolutely useless to turn to a priest for explanations. 
The priest won’t give them. 

Worst of all, the thirst for power makes the clergy distort cer- 
tain teachings of the Church. They seldom preach love of neighbor, 
but are forever hammering at the law of church support. They seldom 
have anything to say about the social teachings of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI and the average layman knows nothing about them. Above all, 
the clergy keeps the laity consistently in the dark as to what are and 
what are not infallible teachings of the Church. This is done to make 
capital of things that will help them attain power, whether such things 
are infallible teachings or not. , 

Two examples of how the clergy deceive the laity (only two are 
given, and the second is probably thrown in to make it appear as if the 
first is not the man’s principal objection to “his” Church) are given. 
The first is the doctrine of contraception. Catholics are taught that 
the condemnation of contraception as a sin is a dogma that must be 
accepted. The priests tell them so. But the priests are lying. Contracep- 
tion is entirely outside the field of dogma— it cannot be defined as 
sinful by the Church. Why? Because Christ never said in so many 
words nor even implied the doctrine: “Contraception is a sin,” and 
therefore this can never be. made a dogma of the Church. The only 
reason why priests insist on it is because it obviously is a doctrine 
that will increase their power. 

The second example of deception is in the clergy’s lack of frankness 
regarding the teachings of the Church about the relation between the 
Church and state. Pope Leo XIII said that the state should be in- 
directly subordinate to the Church, and should be required to co- 
operate with her. Yet it is impossible for any layman to find out what 
that means, where and when it applies, and how strongly one must 
believe it. The clergy keep the people in the dark so that they may use 
Pope Leo’s doctrine or reject it when either way will serve their lust for 
power. 
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II 


It would bore the reader into a state of coma to take all the state- 
ments of this critic and analyze them one by one. They can be sum- 
marized quite briefly into the form of a thesis: The Catholic clergy 
as a body uses its position to acquire power and influence; 1) by sup- 
pressing all criticism; 2) by keeping the minds of the laity in the dark 
and demanding blind obedience; 3) by misrepresenting doctrines in a 
way that will serve their ambition. The last statement is proved by 
their gross misrepresentation of the doctrines of contraception and the 
relation between Church and state. Let’s take these statements one by 
one. 

1) The clergy seeks power by suppressing all criticism. No doubt 
there is in every normal professional man a human element of dislike 
of criticism in regard to the things that belong to his profession, when 
it comes from those who have not had his training. This normal 
tendency, greater or lesser in different individuals, is hardly an evidence 
that the clergy goes abroad in the world simply drooling in its thirst 
for power. A doctor would resent it if a patient would rise up from his 
sick bed and criticize him for administering a certain medicine, but the 
doctor would not be therefore accused of lust for power. The president 
of a business concern would not remain quiescent if the most recently 
acquired factory hand came into his office and laid down the law to 
him, yet nobody would accuse him of thereby showing that he wanted to 
rule the world. So with the priest. When a layman comes into a rectory 
and tells him how he should preach, and what services he should have, 
and how much money he should spend for this or that, there may be 
human resentment. Sometimes the advice is good and is taken, despite 
human feelings; sometimes it is bad or untimely advice, and when it 
is not taken the resentment is all on the other side. But on the face 
of it — human resentment to good or bad criticism of one’s professional 
activities is no sign of anything except that human nature is human 
nature and will be so to the end of time. 

But this resentment to criticism on the part of the clergy is not 
the fierce, sinister thing it is said to be. There is many and many a 
Catholic parish in which the pastor does nothing without consulting 
his laymen. And if anyone wants to see criticism of the Catholic clergy 
rampant and untrammeled, let him take up a copy of any of the clerical 
magazines (edited for priests) and read. As one professional man to 
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another, priests can be as critical as anyone in the world. 

2) The clergy seek power by keeping the people in the dark and de- 
manding blind obedience. If there was ever a rank misstatement of 
truth, not to say downright lie, this comes under that head. It is true 
that children are sometimes taught their catechism in language that 
at the time they do not understand. Efforts are being made throughout 
the world to avoid even that, to make every doctrine of the faith as 
intelligible as possible to the child. Even with that there will always be 
some things that the child of seven is asked to learn by rote, before 
it can understand; the purpose is not to obscure the child, but to give 
it as much of a start towards understanding as its undeveloped mind 
will bear. 

Furthermore no priest is allowed to accept a convert into the Church 
when the convert comes only ready to give blind obedience. They try 
it sometimes. A man wants to marry a girl, and he comes to the priest 
and says, “I’ll be a Catholic, I'll give you blind obedience. Just baptize 
me.” “Oh, no,” says the priest, “You’ve got to know what you’re doing, 
you’ve got to understand every doctrine of the Church. You've got to 
come here every week for a number of weeks, and study and think 
and ask questions and learn, and only when you understand can you 
be a Catholic.” We priests are slipping up on a beautiful opportunity of 
keeping people in the dark when we spend hours of our time explaining 
things to would-be converts. 

As to priests refusing to enlighten lay-people when they are asked 
questions, we do not know of such a thing. We do know, of course, 
that sometimes a busy priest is asked a question on some minute or 
intricate matter pertaining to theology, for which he has not the answer 
on the tip of his tongue. Such a priest will usually not essay a guess, but 
will make the inquirer come back later, or send him to some one more 
informed. But we have never heard of a lay person who could not get 
a clear answer to a clear question if he really wanted to know. 

3) Priests seek power by misrepresenting doctrines in a way that 
will serve their ambition, especially the doctrine on birth-prevention. 
Ah, so contraception is the chief trouble. Always, somehow, the critic 
gets back to that. But seldom does a critic make more vapid statements 
on the matter. Quoth he: Christ did not condemn contraception, there- 
fore the Church cannot condemn it, and furthermore it is not a sin. 
How simple. 
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Our critic, apparently, never heard of the natural law. There are 
many precepts of the natural law that Christ did not mention at all. He 
never said: Don’t blaspheme. If we argued as childishly as the critic, 
we should say, the Church cannot say that blasphemy is a sin, indeed, 
it is not a sin because Christ did not say it was. Christ never said, it is 
a sin to fight a duel; therefore the Church cannot condemn dueling. 
Christ never said that self-abuse is a sin, therefore the Church cannot 
say it is a sin, and furthermore, the same critic must argue, it is not a 
sin. It is the same with contraception: it is contrary to the natural law, 
and all the “pishing” and “tushing” and mock heroics of the so-called 
Catholic critic together with all his sophistical arguments cannot touch 
the truth that needs no defining: Contraception is always a sin. 

And how the preaching that contraception is a sin promotes the 
power of the clergy is something that we should like to know. Perhaps 
the idea is that the larger a person’s family, the more people come 
under the priest’s ambitious authority. Ambition, we are sure, could 
find a lot sterner stuff of which to be made. 

As to the darkness in which the clergy leaves people in regard to 
the doctrine of union between Church and state, we do not think much 
need be said to clarify the issue for thinking minds. Given a totally 
Catholic population in a given nation, it stands to reason that there 
should be cooperation between Church and state. Given a predomi- 
nantly mixed population in any given nation, it stands to reason that 
practical considerations make union between the two out of the question. 


III 

Now for a brief picture. The man who could have written the article 
commented on here (he is one of many hundreds) has just about a 
grade school Catholic education. He went to secular or sectarian high 
school and college. Oh, yes, he has a university education — one of the 
“liberal” kind. 

Moreover, he has made quite a success of himself in business. His 
success went to his head somewhat. His pastor is a plain simple man, 
whose sermons are not gems of oratory. Our business man has tried 
again and again to help him run his parish, but got nowhere. 

He’s quite a reader, our critic. He reads all the latest fiction and 
biography and the best quality magazines. Oh no, he doesn’t read any 
Catholic magazines or books, nor does he attend any special Catholic 
lectures or sermons or services of any kind. He knows all there is to be 
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known and what he doesn’t know he’s wise enough to make up. Failing 
that, there’s always the fact that the clergy have kept him in the dark 
to fall back on. 

He has two children, good man, and believes he has done his duty 
in that regard. Of course, he could afford to have ten or twelve chil- 
dren, but that would be too much of a burden. So he practices con- 
traception. But when he argues for contraception, it is always in behalf 
of the poor. “Such nonsense,” he says, “trying to make people have 
children when they can’t afford it!” One of his favorite sayings is: 
“The Church ought to be run by business men, who face facts.” He 
doesn’t even know that its Christ’s Church he’s talking about and not 
one of his own ideas. 

His two children will go to fashionable schools like their father. 
They will be successful in business, too. And some day they will also 
write articles for quality magazines, but theirs will be on the theme: 
“The Emptiness of all Religion.” 


——— What America Listens To ————— 


Any number of conclusions can be drawn from the follow- 
ing figures, which show the percentage of radio programs given 
to the various fields of entertainment and culture: 

32 per cent: dance and swing music. 

10 per cent: light and semi-classical music. 

9 per cent: sport and political news. 

6.5 per cent: relays from theatres. 

6.5 per cent: classical music. 

5 per cent: religious talks and services. 

2.3 per cent: art and literary criticism. 

1.6 per cent: youth programs. 


———How Much Do You Want? 


In a recent report of radio programs the following interest- 
ing numbers were lined up in the order given below. 
6:30 — 7 :00 Co 
KGXY — The Full Gospel 
XYSR— Half and Half 
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FOR AND AGAINST 
An Anglican Views the Catholic Church 


In Letters to the Editor of the Catholic Herald of London, 
an Anglican clergyman lists the assets and liabilities of the 
Catholic Church as he sees them. This is his outline condensed : 

Assets 


1. The loyalty and devotion of Catholic layfolk. The best 
advertisement of the Faith to the ordinary non-religious man 
is the crowd that goes in and out of every Catholic Church; 
the crowd not of especially “churchy” people, but of ordinary 
people such as you see going in and out of a tube station or a 
restaurant. 

2. You have the position of the Pope in the world today. 
He is the one international figure. And you are the Pope in 
the eyes of ordinary men as well as in your own belief. 

3. You, like the Church down the ages, go to the world not 
with problems, but with the solutions to the world’s problems. 
The Faith with you is clear-cut, definite, objective. 

Liabilities 

1. So much of your propaganda is run on the lines of “We 
are the best and only true sect; join us.” You are sectarian 
through and through. If you had half an eye on the whole posi- 
tion, you would spend your time telling Protestants where they 
are right, not where they are wrong. 

2. I feel that special privileges should be granted to your 
parishes in this country, e.g. Mass in the vernacular and Com- 
munion under two species. 

3. Lastly, haven’t you learned anything from the Reforma- 
tion? Is the commercialized cultus still necessary? I set no 
limits to the miracles God may perform at any shrine, but I 
do deplore the advertisements, that appear in some Catholic 
papers and parade the supernatural as though the sending of 
money will bring the benefit desired like some cough cure or 
other. 

Comment 


It is a lesson for those interested in convert-making to note 
the differences between this Anglican parson’s list of assets 
and liabilities of the Catholic Church. The assets deal with 
essentials, the liabilities with accidentals. How little, and un- 
important against the whole background of the faith are the 


objections that permit many to stray outside the true and safe 
fold! 
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LESTER AND IRENE 





Being the story of a young man who, thinking that he knew it all, 
found out that he had much to learn. A park bench, a stranger, and a 
girl by the name of Irene furnished him with the knowledge. 





E. F. MILLER 


HE day was dark and heavy. Although Spring had definitely 
| = in according to the calendar and the man who reports on low 
pressure areas and the like for the daily newspapers, and the trees and 
shrubbery were breaking out in green to prove the point that Spring 
was at hand, the breath of departing winter could still be felt. That, 
plus a misty rain that had been falling all night, made outdoors and 
especially a park, outdoors, anything but a pleasant place in which to be. 

However, the sogginess and wetness of the weather meant little 
to Lester Peabody as he slumped on a park bench beneath dripping 
branches, the lapels of his coat drawn up about-his throat and his hands 
buried deep in his pants’ pockets. There was greater sogginess and dark- 
ness in his soul than in all the weather in the wide, wide world. His face 
betrayed this poignant fact. It needed a shave badly; it even needed a 
good firm washing with a competent soap. Yet withal, it was not an un- 
handsome face — as faces go. Many a young lady would have given it 
a second glance, furtively, indeed, out of the corner of the eye in pass- 
ing, and been pleased by what she saw. 

Of course Lester would not have been interested in any such flatter- 
ing appraisal were he told that it was going on. It would only have been a 
deepening of his gloom, a solidifying of his conviction that women 
in the world were all a bad mistake. Pretty to look at, yes. Pleasant 
company to be in of an evening, quite. Expert at needle work and dish 
washing, without a doubt. But that was about as far as they went. 
Their gifts were all a front to cover marble hearts; all a decoy to trap 
innocent insects in invisible webs and then to consume them at their 
leisure with the sharp teeth of stubborness, foolish demands, thorough 
selfishness. He knew, alas, oh, how well he knew. He drew a deep sigh 
from his chest, and settled down to self pity and melancholia. 


T IS an undoubted fact that Lester would not have felt the way 
he did had it not been for Irene. Even now he could not think of 
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Irene without falling into a kind of reverie on her beauty and her 
charms. She had charms (in spite of her fangs), there could be no 
doubt about it. She was a good girl, a girl not afraid of life’s difficulties 
either in the present or in the future, a girl with strong convictions. 
That’s just where the trouble lay. To Lester her convictions were mere 
stubborness and self-will. “Was not the man the head of things and 
so on?” he asked himself belligerently. “Did not even the Bible say 
something about that?” He could not remember exactly what, but some- 
thing anyway. And yet this girl who said she loved him dared tell him 
what he had to do before she would accept his love. She dared condi- 
tion the love that she would give him. Such effrontery! 

“Lester,” she had said the day before as they walked home together 
after work (they worked in the same office), “I’ve been doing a lot of 
thinking lately, and have just made up my mind this minute. It’s kind 
of serious, so I want you to listen to me closely. We’ve been going 
out together quite some time now, and were all things equal, we’d be 
getting married soon, nothing better than which do I desire. But now I 
don’t know. Or rather, I do know. I’m a Catholic, you’re not. Good 
Catholics ordinarily don’t marry non-Catholics, as you must have 
heard a hundred times. So, it’s the parting of the roads for us unless 
you go some place and take a full course of instructions in my religion. 
It’s not to make a Catholic of you right away, of course. But it’s to en- 
able you to find out what I believe as a Catholic. If you’re convinced, 
and become a Catholic, then I’m yours for good and all. If not — well, 
then we’re just not suited for each other, and it’s better to find it out 
now than later on when we can’t do anything about it. I’m certainly 
sorry, but that’s final.” 

He had tried to laugh it off. But that didn’t work. He had tried to 
tell her that religion wouldn’t matter in their love. She told him that 
he didn’t know what he was talking about. He had tried to argue with 
her. That failed too. Then he had become angry, berated her as a 
cold and unfeeling female, flung his arms about wildly, and finally 
stalked away without so much as bidding farewell. 


OR a couple of hours he walked around aimlessly, his thoughts 
in a whirl, his dreams in ashes in his shoes. When his feet began to 
hurt as feet will even when they bear a broken heart, he noticed that 
night was at hand, and that he was in a park, alongside the traditional 
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green-painted bench. He sat down and began to ruminate on the 
fickleness and perversity of women. He contemplated suicide, and con- 
jured up a very pretty picture of himself lying in a cheap casket with 
a lily in his folded hands, and Irene weeping bitterly as she bent over 
the bier and smoothed his waxen brow. He could hear her say: “Oh, 
if only I had to do it over again, how differently would not I act! And 
now my poor Lester lies dead before me, a victim of his own hand, but 
alas, more than that, a victim of my own treachery and indifference.” 
But that looked and sounded rather silly. He knew that Irene wouldn’t 
talk like that at all. Most likely she’d attend his funeral and let it go 
at that. Little good it would do him then to be put in the ground and 
forgotten the next hour. 

No, his destiny was to go down through life alone like a man with- 
out a country, giving serious talks to high school boys on the sugared 
poison that wears dresses and that like manna lies in every street, in 
every home, in every city. “Beware,” he heard himself cry out in ring- 
ing voice from the platform of a hundred crowded halls. “Beware, 
youth, young men, of America! There lies in wait for you as soon as 
you begin to shave an enemy far more innocent in appearance than the 
Trojan horse of old (about which you learned in your history books), 
far more beautiful in perfection of form than the leaves of a sprig of 
poison ivy. Beware of her—for I tell you (lowering voice to a 
whisper) it is a her —I mean, a she — it is woman. . . .” 

His inspired peroration was interrupted by a bug that had fallen 
from a branch above his head and was now making progress down 
his back. “Darn,” he finished, and went into a contortion in an effort 
to rid himself of the foreign element. 


66 SK, tsk,” he heard at his side. A stranger, unaccountably, was 


sitting with him on the bench. Where he came from, Lester did 
not know. Neither had he seen or heard his approach. “Such language, 
such language! And after so fine a speech too, which apparently you 
were giving to the trees. Tsk, tsk!” 

“And who may you be, my eaves-dropping friend? From what swamp 
did you slink to swallow my words, said in all privacy, and then to spit 
them out for all the world to hear?” Lester asked coldly, gathering 
about him what remained of his dignity. 

“T came from everywhere,” answered the stranger cheerfully, “and 
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my name is Every Young Man in Love. A pretty long name, I’ll grant 
you, but not all my name.” 

“You’re crazy, I’m sure of that,” said Lester, “but what’s the rest 
of your name?” 

“My family name is Experience. Most people don’t recognize me 
by that however. Like janitors and butlers I’m generally known only 
by my Christian name, Every Young Man in Love.” He smiled graci- 
ously and shook from the end of his nose a drop of rain that had 
settled there. 

“Well, what do you want? Why did you come to bother me when 
I’d rather be alone? Go away. I think you’re looser than a bag of 
marbles. Run along and let me alone.” 

“But no, that wouldn’t be right. I heard your words —the ones 
you said before you began to swear—and I wouldn’t be true to 
my name if I didn’t try to help you out. You know, most people, espe- 
cially when they’re young, scoff at me when I try to talk to them. But 
you have too much common sense to do that.” 

“All right, all right,” said Lester resignedly. “Go ahead and talk. 
What’s your story?” 

“You’ve hit it, my boy, you’ve hit it,” cried Every Young Man in 
Love Experience. “I have a story. And it’s a good one too. You see, 
I was in love once myself. Of course that was a long time ago, and yet 
it was only yesterday. In fact it was all the time, if you understand 
what I mean. And my girl was a sweet girl, a wonderful girl, a girl 
different from all other girls in the world. There was only one thing 
about her (and this, people who write stories and moving pictures 
and that sort of thing never put in their books or their scenarios) that 
was odd. She belonged to a strange sect that forbade her to marry 
any boy who did not belong to the same sect. I did not belong to it.” 
He buried a pinch of snuff beneath his upper lip before continuing. 

“Well, we talked it over, and decided that our case was different. 
It seems that it was possible to get a dispensation from that law or 
prohibition. We were so much in love, don’t you know. We were mar- 
ried with little ceremony, and for a year lived as happily as did ever 
two birds building a nest in a tree. Then the trouble began.” His head 
sank on his breast, and he was silent. 

“What trouble?” asked Lester. “I don’t see how you could have any 
trouble if you were truly in love.” 
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“But we were truly in love. It happened this way. We had a baby, 
a beautiful baby, the pride of our hearts. But I wasn’t making much 
money at the time, and I told my little wife that we couldn’t afford 
to have another. That’s what started the whole trouble. Her sect gave 
contraception the strange title of mortal sin. I didn’t even know what a 
mortal sin was. And so we began to argue. I couldn’t for the life of me 
see her point of view. And naturally she couldn’t see mine. I thought 
she was foolish; she thought that I was a pagan. And so it went on. 
But that wasn’t all. We didn’t agree on a hundred other things. The 
morality of divorce, hell fire, the practice of confession as her sect 
practiced it, and so on. Now, mind you, I said nothing against these 
things — at least most of them. But they built a barrier between us. We 
were no longer on common ground. Our minds were no longer two 
minds in one. We began to drift apart.” His hand was gripping Lester’s 
arm. 
“And what happened then?” asked Lester. 

“There’s not much more to tell. I say, we began to drift apart. By 
that time my wife had given up the sect that had caused us all the 
trouble. But it was too late. And our child? Unfortunately he made a 
mistake. I don’t know, but I think it was due to the influence of the 
professors he had in the university. I say I don’t know how it hap- 
pened. But . . . he is in prison now .. . for life . . . murder.” 
Every Young Man in Love Experience bowed his head. Tears were 
straggling down his cheeks. 


HE two men sat in silence. Finally Lester asked. 
“And what would you do had you it to do over again?” 

“TI wouldn’t believe, first of all,” answered the stranger, “that love 
will take care of every thing in marriage. In the second place I’d ia- 
vestigate what my girl believed before I married her. Then I’d have 
at least a chance of finding happiness in the married state.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Experience,” said Lester. “That’s all I want to 
know. And now if you'll excuse me, I’ll be on my way. I have a 
chore to do. 

He shook hands with the man, and set off down the path. His pace 
was brisk. He whistled as he went along. 


mm hk ab 
There is nothing more to the purpose for exciting a spirit 
of prayer than the reading of spiritual books. 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT.-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 


There is a subtle means of lightening the burden of weary 
hours that can be used by the well as much as by the sick, but 
that has a very special value for the latter. We might call it 
the practice of “looking ahead.” Not looking back, nor even 
around, nor yet within oneself, but looking ahead, Was it a 
book or was it a film that had the title: “There’s Always To- 
morrow”? We do not know, but a more beautiful incentive to 
strong and healthy thoughts could hardly be more simply 
expressed. 

We do not advocate hereby a merely sentimental, unrealis- 
tically hopeful attitude such as is possible only to the most 
buoyant of temperaments. But there is something in “looking 
ahead,” that everybody can find consoling. The present may be 
dark and bitter and wearisome and hard, yet the future has 
infinite possibilities. Many things we do not know about to- 
morrow; some things we do, and all that we know is reassuring. 
It is reassuring that God never lets things get so bad that we 
cannot bear them; that every progressively harder trial is pre- 
pared for by progressively greater graces; that when we are 
in the greatest darkness, it is certain that dawn will break 
through soon. 

It is always better to look ahead than to look back. To look 
back means to add to the present burdens all the burdens that 
are past and gone—and we don’t have to bear those burdens 
any more. It is better to look ahead than to look around, as 
sick persons are tempted to do, with the result that they are 
inclined to complain that their lot is so different from that of 
others. It is better to look ahead than to look within, (so long 
as we know we are in the state of grace) because looking within 
oneself makes for exaggeration of our woes. But to look ahead 
means to see the possibility of health, or achievement, or new 
understanding, or some great favor from the great Friend who 
wills our present condition, and so it gives the mind and the 
heart rest. 

Above all, may we all have the grace “to look ahead” when 
we shall come to be shut in by the dark walls of approaching 
death. Only they who look ahead then will see a welcoming face 
and a beckoning hand and the great strong Friend waiting to 
clasp them in His arms. Only they will know little of sorrow 
in death. 
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AIDS TO INTERPRET THE BIBLE 





A few samples of how a knowledge of the history and the circum- 
stances surrounding the text of the Bible adds to its fascination. 





E. A. MANGAN 


T IS acknowledged by all who have read literature of any kind that 
I a knowledge of the history of the times, manners and customs 
which form the background or setting for any given book greatly aids 
one fully to grasp and understand the message the book wishes to 
convey. Shakespeare is certainly much more intelligible to the man who 
knows the historical period of the plays written by this giant of English 
literature than to one who is ignorant of history. What a wealth of 
light the history of the thirteenth century sheds on Dante’s “Divine 
Comedy” ! 


The Case of English Literature 


One who wishes to enjoy the romantic novels of Sir Walter Scott 
thoroughly should diligently study the history and the fashions of the 
later periods of the age of chivalry. 

Even the most popular of the books of our modern days are ap- 
preciated more the more completely the historical period of which they 
treat is understood. Taking for granted that some of the lavish praise 
bestowed on one of the latest best-sellers, “Gone With the Wind,” is 
deserved and is more than mere ballyhoo, what is the foundation of this 
excessive commendation if reduced to its last analysis? Nothing more 
than the fact that “Gone With the Wind” supposedly gives us a new and 
different view of the Civil War. Correctly to appreciate this praise then 
and fully to understand and to enjoy the novel, one should restudy the 
history of the Civil War. 


The Bible 


We hear people speak of the difficulties connected with the reading 
and understanding of the Bible. Supposedly it is a book filled with the 
deepest and darkest mysteries. Each passage reputedly contains a 
thousand different and contradictory meanings, in fact nobody knows 
the meaning of most of the passages of God’s inspired book. These and 
other things, most of which might be termed as drivel, are spoken off- 
hand as self-evident truths or as axioms which every educated person 
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should know, whereas the truth is that persons who make such state- 
ments are the uneducated ones or at least they are not educated in the 
sense that their knowledge is wide and well-rounded out. 


Untrue Statements 

In a way, nothing could be farther from the truth than most of 
these statements. It is true that the Bible is difficult to understand, as 
is everything that is written. But surely the Bible is not the most diffi- 
cult book to understand. A first and even somewhat hurried reading of 
the Bible will be rewarded with a much fuller understanding of its 
general meaning than is the case with Shakespeare or Milton or Dante. 
These authors are puzzles if read without full explanations. It is not 
so with the Bible. 

The Bible is an old and hoary collection of books. It contains the 
most beautiful literature in all the world. Its oldest book was written 
over three thousand years ago and its latest book, the Gospel according 
to St. John, was written almost two thousand years ago. Therefore, 
much of its precise and complete meaning will escape the grasp of one 
who is not acquainted with ancient history and pre-history and other 
handmaid sciences of interpretation such as archaeology. And the more 
one knows about these sciences, the more satisfying will be his under- 
standing of the Bible. The few illustrations, random ones, contained in 
this article, will, I hope, prove this point and incite many to a renewed 
effort to understand God’s book more thoroughly. Every page of the 
Bible could be illustrated in a similar manner. 


Scripture Paints True Picture of Herod 

Many people on reading St. Matthew’s Gospel are so shocked at the 
story of the slaughter of the innocent male children in Bethlehem and 
its surroundings, that if they do not know a few points about the 
_ history of Herod the Great, they are inclined to doubt the truth of St. 
Matthew’s story and consider it exaggerated. The truth of the matter 
is that St. Matthew in a few marvellously masterful strokes of his pen 
has given us a precise picture of the monster known to the world as 
Herod the Great. He was cruel, sanguinary, most deceitful, insanely 
jealous and perhaps even demented in some ways. History tells us that 
because of his jealously and insane fear of rivals, he murdered his 
wife, at least four of his sons and over forty members of the royal 
blood who might possibly have had some far-fetched title to the royal 
power. 
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Augustus, the Emperor of Rome, knew him well. Once when the 
Emperor gave written permission to Herod for the execution of one 
of the latter’s sons, Augustus is said to have remarked with grim humor 
that he would rather be Herod’s pig than his son. According to the 
Jewish law which Herod ostensibly kept at times, he could not eat pork 
and so there was little danger of his butchering a pig, whereas his sons 
were always in danger of being murdered. 

Again a knowledge of the history of the times of Our Lord will 
but strengthen one in the certain conviction that the Gospels give us 
the true picture of the trial, condemnation and death of Jesus Christ. 
He was condemned by the Jews out of hatred. They sought a pretext 
in their law that provided death for the blasphemer who made himself 
God. 

The Gospels narrate true history and stand staunchly condemning 
any liar who dares to assert, as does the author of one of our most 
highly praised modern novels, “The Nazarene,” that Jesus Christ was 
condemned by the Roman law because He was a disturber of the 
peace, and that the Jews had nothing to do with His death. 


Archaeology As An Aid 


Archaeology, the study of institutions, modes and customs of olden 
times throws vivid light on the interpretation of countless passages 
in the Bible. In Psalm 22, God is represented as a shepherd, most 
solicitous for His sheep. He will do anything to guard the sheep from 
danger. 

How true to life is this picture! The Psalmist says: 


“For though I should walk in the midst of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evils, for thou art with me. Thy rod 
and thy staff, they have comforted me.” 


A study of the life and actions of the shepherd in Palestine illustrates 
this beautiful passage so that it becomes a thrillingly lovely picture, 
throbbing with vivid life. The shepherds were and are most solicitous for 
the welfare of the sheep. When the timid sheep are being led through 
some of the valleys in Palestine, there is greater danger that they will be 
bitten by small snakes lurking in the grass or in the small holes of the 
hard earth. The sheep become terribly frightened and begin to dis- 
perse. The shepherd goes ahead. With his rod he kills some of the 
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snakes and while continually calling to the sheep, calling each one by 
a special name, he strikes the ground with his staff. This scares the 
snakes away. As long as the shepherd continues to strike, the snakes 
are afraid, and his voice restores confidence to his sheep. They pass 
safely through the valley of the shadow of death. How beautiful be- 
comes the picture drawn by the Psalmist! The soul rests securely amid 
every danger because it trusts with child-like confidence in the pro- 
tection of God. This is the same God who made everything, the loving 
Father who makes His sun to shine on all, who watches every hair that 
falls from our head, who clothes the lilies of the field. 

With this same knowledge of the customs of shepherds in mind how 
much more meaning is attached to the sentence in St. John’s Gospel 
where Our Lord says: “I am the good shepherd: and I know mine and 
mine know Me.” Our Lord’s love for each of us is so intimate that 
He has as it were a special pet name for every individual and the in- 
dividual should love Him in that most vivid and personal manner, 
recognizing his pet name when Jesus calls it. 

These few points about the customs of the shepherds of Palestine, 
customs which are practically the same today as they were almost 
three thousand years ago when David tended his father’s sheep, help 
us to understand the message of many of the Psalms mu-h more thor- 
oughly and the same few archaeological lights clarify the sweet mean- 
ing of the parables of the Good Shepherd and the lost sheep. These 
stories become vivid, living beauties of literature to us when viewed in 
their proper historical and archaeological setting. 

Oftentimes just a few notions about the history and the religious 
or civil or cultural customs that form the background or setting of an 
inspired book, serve to interpret its message for the general reader 
much more perfectly than the message of many a book of modern Eng- 
lish Literature is grasped by the so-called educated and well-read man. 
And the Bible is that strange, esoteric, dangerous book which most 
people fear with a superstitious delirium which can have for its origina- 
tor only the devil who is the father of lies! The book which few people 
really know and still fewer love. And it is God’s book! 


mm ah ab 


The happy are those who make others happy. The sun still 
shines, the birds still sing, and there is a way out of the most 
intricate difficulties if one has patience and grit. 
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FIRST MAGAZINE 
F. A. Ryan 


The first magazine in the history of the English language 
was the Gentleman’s Magazine, started in 1731 by Edmund 
Cave, described in a new book published under the title “The 
First Magazine’ by Brown University. Like many “firsts,” it 
contained in embryo almost every feature of every one of the 
innumerable types of magazines we have today. Here are some 
of its distinctions: 


It was the first Digest, because its editor combed the news 
sheets of the time, the literary and historical collections, for 
good things, and then epitomized them for his own_ periodical. 


It was the first controversial magazine, writing up the 
speeches made in Parliament with great relish. Samuel Johnson 
was for a long time the commentator on Parliament. Despite 
strict laws against berating M.P’s, he would do as he pleased, 
at first writing names like this: Sir R—t-W—le; and later, 
disguising Walpole by writing Waleop. The authorities did not 
seem to know just how to cope with such thinly disguised libel. 


It conducted the first magazine contest, offering 50 pounds 
for the best poem in Latin or English “on the subject of Life, 
Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell, all the subjects jointly 
and not any single one independent of the rest.” (A later critic 
calls the contributions “‘a chorus of lifeless platitudes” — another 
indication that things have not changed much in over 200 years.) 


It was the first popular science magazine — offering prac- 
tical suggestions, curious facts, accounts of new discoveries. 
Benjamin Franklin’s “Experiments and Observations in Elec- 
tricity” was published in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Finally, it was taken in by an advertiser, and thereby estab- 
lished its right to the greatest “first” of all time. One Joanna 
Stephens had a concoction she called a sure cure “for the 
stone.” The Gentleman’s Magazine adverstised her nostrum, 
pills consisting of “Snails, calcined, wild carrot-seeds, Burdock 
seeds, Aspen Keys, Hips and Haws, all burnt to a Blackness, 
Soap and Honey.” She got 5,000 pounds from her campaign. 


See, the world has not much changed. 
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GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON (IV) 





The last stage in conversion, when a man has to “fight” with himself 
to keep from rushing into the arms of the Church. 





A. T. ZELLER 


“Many a man, looking back cheerfully on them (the three pre- 
liminary stages of conversion) now, will not be annoyed by calling the 
first, patronizing the Church; and the second, discovering the Church; 
and the third, running away from the Church.” 

Thus writes Chesterton in his essay on “The Catholic Church and 
Conversion.” We have every reason to believe that he is describing his 
own progress, too. In fact, in the same essay he admits: “On recon- 
sidering these notes I find them to be too personal.” Now of this third 
stage (for we have spoken of the other two in the April issue) he says: 
“it is perhaps the truest and most terrible. It is that in which the man 
is trying not to be converted.” 

In describing this stage, he refers to Cardinal Newman’s experi- 
ence. Chesterton has been called “the Newman of our day.” Seeing the 
likeness in many ways between these two intellectual giants, it has often 
been a source of wonder to me whether Chesterton, too, like so many 
converts, had not come under the quiet but powerful influence of New- 
man —the man who, despite one failure after another in public life 
and despite the limitedness of his retired life (so unlike Cardinal Man- 
ning), still proved a lasting influence, kindling faith in men’s hearts 
from generation to generation. 

Newman’s thought was this: “It is impossible to be just to the 
Catholic Church. The moment men cease to pull against it, they feel a 
tug toward it. The moment they cease to shout it down,- they begin 
to listen to it with pleasure. The moment they try to be fair to it, they 
begin to be fond of it.” 

This is exactly what Chesterton experienced and sees as the basis 
of the third stage of conversion — only, he expresses it with all the vigor 
of his personality. He thus describes the convert in this stage: 

“He has come too near the truth, and has forgotten that it is a 
magnet with the power of attraction and repulsion.” The man becomes 
fond of the newly discovered truth,—“but when that affection has passed 
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a certain point, it begins to take on the tragic and menacing grandeur 
of a great love affair. The man has exactly the same sense of having 
committed or compromised himself ; of having been in a sense entrapped, 
even if he is glad to be entrapped. But for a considerable time, he is 
not so much glad, as simply terrified. 

“The trap,” however, in this case, “is simply the truth. . . . All 
steps, except the last step, he has taken eagerly on his own account, out 
of interest in the truth; and even the last step, or the last stage, only 
alarms him because it is so true.” 

And here he gives us something we do not find in his Autobiography, 
—namely, an insight into his experience or rather the processes of his 
soul, that allows one to glimpse the poignancy of that condition that 
made him call it—as in passing — “the truest and most terrible.” It 
is dangerous (for understanding) to pass over his words lightly: he 
uses them deliberately and loads them with meaning. I take the liberty 
to underline some words. 

“T may say,” he writes, “that I for one was never less troubled by 
doubts than in the last phase, when I was troubled by fears. Before that 
final delay I had been detached and ready to regard all sorts of doctrines 
with an open mind. Since that delay has ended in decision, I have had 
all sorts of changes in mere mood; and I think I sympathize with doubts 
and difficulties more than I did before. But I had no doubts or difficulties 
just before. I had only fears; fears of something that had all the finality 
and simplicity of suicide.” 

You cannot read such a description or confession without a deep 
feeling of sympathy for the searcher after the truth, and it is something 
that ought to deepen one’s charity towards all who make their way to 
the Church. It would be a difficult thing, however, to trace the evidences 
of this struggle in the writings of Chesterton or in any of his public 
utterances during this period of time. (He did everything with so much 
gusto that it is hard to catch any undertones of fear — even such as he 
would deem most reasonable and even holy.) However there were many 
years — years when people wondered what he would do— between 
Orthodoxy (1908) and his final entrance into the Church. 

The man who has run these three stages is finally forced to conclude 
that Catholicism is good and even that it is right. But, it is one thing to 
conclude that it is right and another to conclude that it is always right 

. a considerable step (indeed) to conclude that it is divine.” 
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Here Chesterton shows his knowledge and appreciation of a delicate 
point of Catholic teaching. With fine understanding he writes: “When 
we come to that conviction of divine authority, we come to the more 
mysterious matter of divine aid. In other words, we come to the un- 
fathomable idea of grace and the gift of faith: and I have not the 
smallest intention of attempting to fathom it. It is a theological question 
of the utmost complexity; and it is one thing to feel it as a fact, and 
another to define it as a truth.” 

It would be utter error to read into the word “theological” here, any, 
even the slightest tinge of disdain. The “moderns” glibly affect that — 
but Chesterton had nothing but an honest chuckle for their attitude. 
To him it was a word as sane and honorable as those others so often 
misused by these very same moderns—rational and _ intellectual. 
Theology is but the vital process of a revealed truth sunk in man’s 
rational mind. 

At any rate, Chesterton reached that point. In the light of the Cath- 
olic faith he saw “the world inside out” and hence, saw it right and 
whole for the first time. He could not arrive at this blessed vision with- 
out realizing that it was a gift— and if a gift, a gift of God. This 
power to appreciate “even the smallest earthly happiness,” he even calls: 
“the chief idea of my life.” It was really, as he puts it, “I will not say 
the doctrine I have always taught, but the doctrine I should always have 
liked to teach. That is the idea of taking things with gratitude, and not 
taking things for granted.” 

If this was the process and these the stages by which he reached the 
Faith, what were the ideas that seemed to impel him along this way or 
even set him on that way? There was one idea, and I felt it years ago 
when first reading Orthodoxy. He admits it expressly in his Auto- 
biography. 

“When people ask me,” he writes, “or indeed anybody else, ‘why 
did you join the Church of Rome?’ the first essential answer, if it is 
partly an elliptical answer, is, “To get rid of my sins.’ For there is no 
religious system that does really profess to get rid of people’s sins.” 
I cannot resist the temptation to quote in full here, his description of 
this forgiveness. , 

“Well, when a Catholic comes from Confession, he does truly, by 
definition, step out again into that dawn of his own beginning and look 
with new eyes across the world to a Crystal Palace that is really of 
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crystal. He believes that in that dim corner, and in that brief ritual, God 
has really remade him in His own image. He is now a new experiment 
of the Creator. He is as much a new experiment as he was when he was 
really only five years old. He stands, as I said, in the white light at the 
worthy beginning of the life of a man. The accumulations of time can 
no longer terrify. He may be grey and gouty; but he is only five minutes 
old.” 

I quote this passage for two reasons: to bring his own testimony as 
to the essential idea that brought him to the Church and to show how 
completely he took the faith into every fibre of his being. 

Another recent convert, so like Chesterton in some ways yet so 
different, confessed that he had to give the same essential answer, — 
I mean, Heywood Broun. But to me, it seems, Broun talked about sin 
primarily as he saw it along the seamy bypaths of the social movement ; 
Chesterton talked about it primarily as he saw it in the disfigurement 
of human reason as revealed by the “shattered shards” of human 
philosophies. . 

Lord Hugh Cecil said of Chesterton years ago: “I do not think 
Chesterton will be happy as a Roman Catholic. To a person of his 
temperament the experiment may even be dangerous.” 

How completely that prophecy failed! The vast amount of work 
Chesterton accomplished as a Catholic—not only prolific, but also 
valuable, — would be evidence enough. Clearer still is that zest for 
making known Catholic Truth for the benefit of the world that he 
showed to the last. And to conclude, I would quote his own words — in 
The Catholic Church and Conversion: 

“Becoming a Catholic broadens the mind. . . . He (the Catholic) 
can say in a sense unknown to all modern men certain ancient and serene 
words: Romanus Civis Sum: I am not a slave.” 

(THE END) 








Making it Easier 

At Probate Court in Detroit, Antoni Przbysz applied for 
permission to change his name. 

“Well,” said the Judge, “I imagine your name does cause 
some confusion.” 

“You bet it does,” was the reply. “Some call me Anthony, 
some Tony, and some Anton. Its a lot of trouble. I want to 
change it from Antoni Przbysz to Clinton Przbysz.” 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 


THE OFFERTORY 
F. A. BRUNNER 


At a Sunday high Mass, immediately after the Credo, when 
the officiating priest has sung his greeting, Dominus vobiscum, 
three distinct functions take place almost at the same time: 

1. The priest himself begins preparing the altar for the obla- 
tion and offers up, first the host, and then the chalice into 
which he has poured wine and a droplet of water. 2. The choir, 
meanwhile, sings an antiphon called the “offertory chant,” 
designed to while away the tedious time during which the offer- 
ing is made by the faithful. 3. The congregation makes its 
offering in the baskets passed around for this purpose. 
Problem 

Since these three items are almost simultaneous, the question 
arises, which of the three is, as far as Mass-worship is con- 
cerned, the most important; and on which of them should we 
who attend Mass concentrate our greatest attention. 

Solution 

1. Judging from historical considerations, the priest’s part 
is merely secondary —an outgrowth of prayers and rites to 
fill in, at a private Mass, the void created by the omission of 
the people’s offertory procession. The priest acts apart, seem- 
ingly oblivious of the faithful attending, and wholly occupied 
with preparing the bread and the chalice for the consecration 
and with saying prayers for a private devotional character. 

2. The offertory chant of the choir is intended to help 
maintain a religious atmosphere during the noise and bustle 
necessarily attendant upon the collecting of the gifts of the 
faithful. Its function, too, is therefore only secondary, but 
since the purpose of the chant is to beguile the mind, it is 
obvious that the congregation should pay close attention to the 
singing. 

3. The Offering of the faithful: From earliest times down 
to about the eleventh century, there occurred at this point a 
procession, in which those who were later to partake at the 
communion brought to the altar gifts of bread and wine or 
other goods. The money offering, in our day, is a survival of 
this. These gifts are not to be considered exclusively a fulfill- 
ment of the precept to help support the church. These offerings 
are our Mass gift to God through Christ. It is by means of 
these gifts that the people express their active participation 
with the priest in the holy Sacrifice, for the Mass is not the 
oblation of Christ or priest alone, but of the whole Christian 
community. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes ......... 


CENTER OF INTEREST 


Wauen the great Leonardo da Vinci had finished his painting 
of the Last Supper, he called a friend into his studio to inspect 
it. 

“Give me your candid criticism,” said the painter. 

“It is marvelous,” exclaimed the friend. “That cup stands 
out from the table as if it were real. I cannot keep my eyes 
off it.” 

Da Vinci took a brush and drew it across the sparkling cup. 
“If it affects you thus,” he said, “it shall not remain. Nothing 
shall attract attention from the figure of Our Lord.” 

A good lesson that — for one’s personal conduct. If the ego 
or anything in the ego, is allowed to attract attention away 
from the image of Christ which we bear, it were better that 
it be wiped out as by the stroke of a brush. 


SAINT’S SECOND SIGHT 


Mosr of the saints were gifted with a sort of second sight. 
St. Clement Hofbauer was no exception, as the following ex- 
ample shows. 

In Vienna in the year 1814 St. Clement numbered among 
his friends Louise and Elizabeth Pilat. They were staunch 
Protestants, but the Saint lost no opportunity of trying to 
convert them. 

On Holy Thursday the two sisters attended services in their 
own church, and to both of them the services seemed empty 
and without meaning. Afterwards they walked home together 
in silence. After they had arrived at their home, and as they 
were taking off their coats, Louise said: 

“Well, Elizabeth, and what did you think of the service 
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today ?” Just then there came a knock on the door, and the 
visitor proved to be Father Hofbauer. 

“Well,” he said, without waiting for them to speak, “I 
suppose you were at your church today, and doubtless were 
highly edified by all you saw.” 

There was a moment’s pause, while the two women looked 
at each other in some wonderment. 

“So you are giving up Protestantism at last,” went on the 
saint, calmly. And as a matter of fact the two sisters began 
their instructions almost immediately. 


AMBITIOUS ZEAL 


CarLEeMAcne was a great patron of letters and learning, 
but sometimes his zeal outdid itself. Once, becoming impatient 
with the defects of the schools he founded, he exclaimed to 
Alcuin, his learned and renowned helper : 

“Oh, I wish that I had twelve clerks as learned and in- 
structed in all wisdom as were St. Jerome and St. Augustine.” 

Alcuin smiled, and replied: 

“The Creator of heaven and earth has been able to find 
only these two, and you wish to have twelve like them!” 


PREFERENCE 


Tus story is told of a little negro girl who lived in St. 
Augustine after the Civil War. She had been brought out of 
slavery and was in the care of good people who affectionately 
treated her. 

But the girl had been brought up a Roman Catholic, and 
was now being trained as a Protestant. 

One day when the freed slaves about her were rejoicing 
over their emancipation, some one asked her: 

“Rebecca, would you like to go back into slavery again?” 

Quick as a flash, she answered: “If I could have my own 
religion, I would.” 
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OLD AGE WISDOM 


Tue following story is told in an Italian magazine: 

One day Napoleon was examining the rules of a cadet es- 
tablishment ; when he came to the rule which said: “All students 
must hear Mass on Sundays and Thursdays,” he was irritated 
and said, “Fetch me a pen.” Then in his own hand he made 
the correction: “They must hear Mass every day.” 

Later, when an exile in St. Helena, he insisted on having 
a priest to say Mass every day. One evening he found himself 
with General Montholon and, as everybody was away, he told 
the General to put things ready for the next day’s Mass. The 
General showed great surprise and Napoleon said to him: 

“When on the Throne, surrounded by people without re- 
ligion, I will not deny that I was influenced by human respect, 
but why should I now hide my real thoughts? I want Mass... 
I shall go to Mass; I will not force anybody to come with me, 
but those who are my friends will do so.” 


ARMY OF ONE 


Sr. GREGORY OF TOURS relates that when the city of 
Bazadois was being besieged by the barbarians, a certain holy 
priest used to go around the walls every night singing the 
Psalms and praying, while the enemy was laying waste to all 
the surrounding towns. 

One night it seemed to Gauseric, the king of the barbarians, 
as if men in white robes, and carrying lighted tapers, were 
making the circuit of the city, and raising a chorus of psalmody. 

Immediately he sent a herald into the city to demand the 
reason for it. But the answer came back that no such proces- 
sion had been seen by the citizens, and they could not account 
for it. 

“Well, then,” said Gauseric, “since they know nothing of 
the procession I have seen, it is manifest that God is assisting 
them.” And he lost no time in drawing off his troops from 
the place. 
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Pointed 
Paragraphs 


For A Million Mothers 


Humble human beings seldom hear themselves being praised 
without being moved to think of something in their past or their 
present character that makes them undeserving of the praise. Mothers 
will be praised and feted happily during this month dedicated to 
the one Mother who was without reproach, and many no doubt will - 
thereby be moved to think of their own unworthiness. 

But there is one happy thought that can be given to every mother 
for her own private and personal consideration when the praises 
are showered upon her. It is this: If, measuring her past and her 
present, she can say she is working out the salvation of her own soul, 
she need not fear to accept the honors lavished upon her in tranquility 
of spirit, and may know that she is indeed making the earth a good 
place to live. 

If a mother is saving her own soul, it means she is avoiding mortal 
sin, sometimes making huge sacrifices to avoid it, and in that she is 
giving an example to her children, little and big, that no words can 
measure. Her own sanctifying grace will warm them and enfold 
them even though it cannot be seen. 

If a mother is saving her own soul, she must be training her 
children as God wants them to be trained, in virtue and holiness, in 
charity and forgiveness, in patience and courage. Such a training 
spells true happiness for her children. 

If a mother is saving her own soul, she is not afraid of spend- 
ing herself for her children, not envious over “what might have been,” 
not longing for “what cannot be,” not grumbling over the hardships 
that are actually to be borne. 

Every mother in the state of grace is an image of the great 
Mother, who wears stars for her crown and has the moon beneath 
her feet. And the other mothers — those not in the state of grace — 
God pity them and their children! 
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Scaring Up Issues 


It is absolutely amazing, how many things the enemies of the pres- 
ent administration in Washington were able to read into the census 
taken this year. 

The first hullabaloo came from the business men, headed by 
their myopic and loud-mouthed champion, the “World’s Greatest 
Newspaper,” to the effect that the government was prying into their 
affairs with sinister and even diabolic intent. The inference drawn 
by a disinterested bystander is that business men have something to 
be ashamed of if there are things in their records that won’t bear 
the light. This secretiveness is anything but reassuring to those who 
have heard business men and their puppets shouting for the last four 
years — “Let us take over the country. We’ll restore prosperity.” 

The next spasm came from columnists and their worshippers, to 
the sputtering effect that the whole idea of the census has been the 
product of communists in the government; that it is aimed at ascer- 
taining where the weakest spots in the country are, and the ripest for 
starting the great communistic revolt. We say it with shame that one 
of our Catholic contemporary periodicals, bearing the name of the 
Queen of Peace, all but swallowed this agonizing theory, as it has 
swallowed everything that has been whispered against the administra- 
tion for the past year or two. . 

We say these things without for a moment sponsoring democrats 
or republicans for the presidency, or expressing ourselves for or 
against a third term for anybody. What we maintain is that making 
sinister issues out of routine matters like census-taking reveals minds 
hedged in and around and over and under with prejudices. And 
prejudiced minds are uneducated minds — because they make judg- 
ments before and without having any evidence. 


Amende Honorable 





One of the prominent candidates for the nomination of his 
party to the presidency of the United States recently provided an 
outstanding example of hazy thought, combined with that delicious 
passion for pleasing everybody and hurting nobody, that is so peculi- 
arly the attribute of the politician beginning a campaign. There is 
no need to mention his name, because we are not interested in pro- 
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moting or demoting any political party, and because we feel certain 
that nearly as choice examples of the same thing could be garnered 
from the lips of all other candidates for the same office. 

In a campaign speech, the politician in question made some clumsy 
and uninformed statements condemning the medieval guilds. Msgr. 
Ready, of the Catholic University of Washington, wrote to him and 
pointed out his errors, incidentally referring to the recent joint pas- 
toral letter sent out by the bishops of the United States, in which the 
guilds are mentioned as containing a lesson for modern economic 
society. Our candidate’s reply to this letter is the classic referred to 
above. 

He starts out by saying how shocked he was to learn that any- 
thing he said might have sounded like a criticism of the bishops’ 
letter. In self defense he admits he had not read the letter, being so 
busy that he had not even read the current news. (Nice admission 
for one proposing to make over the country.) But that’s not so bad. 
He next puts his foot into it up to the knee by saying: “Of course, 
I was only treating the medieval guilds in connection with their 
economic side, not their religious side. . . . I have read the state- 
ment on “The Church and the Social Order’ and I see nothing in it 
inconsistent with the ideas I have advocated.” 

In other words, the fact that the medieval guildsmen went to Mass 
and obeyed the Pope, etc., is all right with him: he still thinks 
they were economically preposterous. Are we to believe him when 
he says he did read the bishops’ letter? Or just to say that he doesn’t 
or can’t read straight? 

The letter ends with a sweet reference to Father So-and-So, 
whom the candidate knows well, and a statement of how much in- 
terest and profit he found in the books lent him by the same. 

Oh, how badly we need thinkers in our dear land. 


No Help From History 


Leave it to the erudite editor of Extension to find the weak points 
in somebody’s armor. In his editorial column of the April issue he 
finds not only a weak point in somebody’s armor, but the whole armor 
made of a soft, giving substance like cheese. 

There was a wild outcry on the part of some (not all) Protestant 
leaders on the appointment of Myron C. Taylor as the personal 
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representative of the President at the Vatican, to work in the cause 
of peace. The outcry centered around the theme that it was a move 
towards union of Church and state, though few people could quite 
see the connection. Anyway, the Christian Century, one of the most 
outspoken critics of the move, added this remark: “Protestants may 
reasonably feel that they have special responsibilities in the matter 
because they were chiefly instrumental in establishing the American 
principle of the separation of Church and state.” 

The well-informed editor of Extension proceeds to show that this 
is anything but the truth. For a hundred and fifty years after the 
landing of the pilgrims on the rock of Plymouth in 1620, union of 
Church and state prevailed in practically all the colonies, and of 
course, the Church involved was Protestant. In almost all the 
colonies, churches were established by law, church membership was 
a necessary qualification for voting, and moral and religious tests for 
office-holding were common. The people were taxed for the mainte- 
nance of the prevailing church. The doctrine of religious persecution 
was preached, practiced, and defended. 

Roger Williams, pastor of a church in Salem, Mass., was the 
first to advocate separation of Church and state, and tolerance for 
all creeds, and he was condemned as a heretic and banished. Even 
Thomas Jefferson, who, a hundred years after Williams, succeeded 
in establishing religious freedom, was roundly denounced as an 
atheist and infidel by many Protestant ministers and religionists. 

For years — indeed, down to our own times, some of the States 
of the union have disregarded the guarantees of religious freedom 
made by the constitution, and required belief in some Protestant 
religion for the holding of office. New Hampshire still has a Protes- 
tant test for offices in the state. 

Thus history does not impose “any special responsibility” on 
Protestants, of seeing that there be no approach to union of Church 
and state. Let us be thankful that most fair-minded modern Protes- 
tants have renounced the traditions by which they bound the state 
to their Church. 


The Right to Have No Rights 


In that “treasury of lost gems of rhetoric and eloquence,” the 
department for the extension of remarks published as an appendix 
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to the Congressional Record, one is likely to find almost anything. 
It should be understood that the department offers a kind of con- 
solation prize — particularly to congressmen who are choking with 
brilliant ideas, quotations, and oratorical flights, only to find them- 
selves cut short on the floor of Congress by the blow of the gavel 
and the running out of their allotted time. 

The newspaper columnists most frequently make the appendix to 
the Record. Like many citizens, some congressmen accept columnists 
as oracles, and rush to the Record with their pronouncements more 
readily than with a six months debated decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Such worship (to get at what we started out to say) was shown 
in a recent insertion in the Extension of Remarks department by 
a representative of California. He was quoting Westbrook Pegler, 
than whom there is none more inclined to pontificate — not even the 
Pope. And, with admiring praise these words of Pegler are 
presented : 

“Now a man has a right to be an atheist . . . The right to be a 
Christian is established and respected everywhere in the United 
States, but the right to be an atheist is equally important. The as- 
sumption that an atheist is a Communist and therefore a conspirator 
against the American nation is false; and it should be added that a 
patriotic atheist (sic) does a little more than his share as a citizen, 
in view of the fact that he pays taxes right along to carry the heavy 
load imposed on all tax-payers, including infidels, by tax-exempt 
church properties.” 

It would be difficult, in a “pointed paragraph,” to point out all 
the essential confusions and contradictions in Pegler’s naive summing 
up. It is apparent that he does not know what an atheist is, nor that 
distinctions must always be made between actually convinced athe- 
ists and practical atheists, i.e., those who act as atheists while still 
believing in God. He apparently views belief in God and the prac- 
tice of religion as essentially distinct and entirely separable from the 
practice of virtues like patriotism, good citizenship, respect for au- 
thority, etc. And he is hopelessly muddled on the subject of rights 
because he is so naively ignorant of even more simple things. Does 
he not know that there are no rights if there be no God, no authority, 
no sanction of rights? Defending the right to be an atheist is de- 
fending the right to do away with rights altogether. 
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Portrait of a “‘Chiseler’’ 


There are many ways of making money, some above board, some 
under ground. 

A neat under.ground method, discovered just in time — that is, 
before the neighbor was entirely stripped of his shirt, — in fact, 
fortunately, before his shirt could even be unbuttoned, — was 
inaugurated in the Southwest oil fields some years ago. 

When the boom first came to light, oil prospectors rushed to the 
golden fields in scores. They labored under the impression that oil was 
everywhere in the territory, erecting derricks for drilling as nature 
erected trees in the forest. But it so happened that in some cases they 
were deceived. There was no more oil in their claim than there was 
water in a desert. Disappointed and discouraged, some allowed their 
eyes to rove around to see what the neighbor was doing. And in so 
doing their nimble minds began to work. 

A half mile away from one group of ‘disillusioned prospectors, 
there was a piece of property which was just reeking in oil, a piece 
of property that would go up in flames if you’d so much as drop a 
match on it. But the people owning the property refused to deface 
it by pumps and drills and the mechanism necessary for drawing oil 
to the surface. Perhaps their home sat in the middle of the land. 
They wanted their home to remain a home, and not the equivalent 
of a factory yard. So they refused to drill. 

Then came the fun. The disappointed men who had come so far 
seeking their fortune set to work. They began to drive pipes (from 
their own claim) into the earth at an angle until they (the pipes) 
touched the land of the conservative neighbor. It may have been a 
thousand feet below the surface, but still it was the land of the 
neighbor. 

Quietly they went on, their visions growing larger and brighter 
all the time. And then came the crash. It was discovered what they 
were doing. The case was given to the law. And the law said that 
when a man buys an acre of land, included in that bargain is all 
the land that goes down, and everything in it. Thus the prospectors 
had a second disappointment. 

It is hard to feel sorry for them. We still believe that though 
they lost out this time, they are still far ahead of the game. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


HOLY COMMUNION 
On Preparation for Communion 

St. Francis de Sales says that 
Our Saviour can never be seen 
more amiable and more tender, in 
all that He has done for us, than 
in Holy Communion, in which He, 
so to say, annihilates Himself and 

becomes food, that He 
may unite Himself to 
ino the hearts and bodies of 
the faithful. Therefore 
the learned Gerson used also to 
say, that there was no means more 
efficacious than Holy Communion 
whereby to enkindle devotion and 
the holy love of God in our souls. 

And, indeed, if we speak of 
doing something agreeable for 
God, what can a soul do more 
agreeable for Him than to receive 
Communion? St. Denis teaches us 
that love always tends towards per- 
fect union; but how can a soul be 
more perfectly united with Jesus 
Christ than in the manner of which 
He speaks Himself, saying: He 
that eateth My flesh and drinketh 
My blood abideth in Me and I in 
him. St. Augustine says, that if 
you receive this sacrament every 
day, Jesus will be always with you, 
and you will always advance in 
divine love. 

Again, if there is question of 
healing our spiritual infirmities, 
what more certain remedy can we 
have than Holy Communion, 
which is called by the sacred Coun- 
cil of Trent “a remedy whereby we 
may be freed from daily faults, 
and be preserved from mortal 
sins.” 

Whence does it come, asks 
Cardinal Bona, that in so many 


- From: 


souls we see so little fruit with su 
frequent Communions, and that 
they constantly relapse into the 
same faults? He replies: “The 
fault is not in the food, but in the 
disposition of him who receives. 
Can a man, says Solomon, hide a 
fire in his bosom, and his garments 
not burn? God is a consuming fire. 
He comes Himself in Holy Com- 
munion to enkindle this divine 
fire; how is it then, says William 
of Paris, that we see so strange a 
phenomenon—souls remaining cold 
in divine love in the midst of such 
flames? This failure to reap more 
abundant fruit comes from the 
want of perfect dispositions, and 
especially from want of fervent 
preparation. Fire immediately in- 
flames dry but not green wood ; for 
this latter is not disposed to burn. 
The saints derived great benefit 
from their Communions, because 
they prepared themselves with very 
great care. St. Aloysius Gonzaga 
devoted three days to his prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion, and 
three days he spent in thanksgiving 
to his Lord. 

To prepare better for Holy 
Communion, a soul should be dis- 
posed on two main points: it 
should be detached from creatures, 
and have a great desire to advance 
in divine love. 

In the first place, then, a soul 
should detach itself from all things, 
and drive everything from its heart 
which is not God. He that ts 
washed, saith Jesus, needeth not 
but to wash his feet, but is clean 
wholly; which signifies, as St. 
Bernard explains it, that in order 
to receive this sacrament with great 
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fruit, we should not only be 
cleansed from mortal sins, but our 
feet also should be washed, that is, 
free from earthly affections; for 
being in contact with the earth, 
they excite a sort of repugnance in 
God, and soiling the soul, prevent 
the full effects of Holy Commun- 
ion. 

St. Gertrude asked our Lord 
what preparations He required of 
her for Holy Communion ; and He 
replied: “I only ask that thou 
shouldst come empty of thyself, to 
receive Me.” 

In the second place, it is most 
meritorious, in Holy Communion, 
to have a great desire to receive 
Jesus Christ and His holy love. In 
this sacred banquet, says Gerson, 
only those who are famishing re- 
ceive their fill; and the most 
blessed Virgin Mary had already 
said the same thing: He hath filled 
the hungry with good things. As 
Jesus, writes the Venerable Father 
Avila, only came into this world 
after He had been much and long 
desired, so does He only enter a 
soul that desires Him; for it is not 
becoming that such food should be 
given to him who has a loathing 
for it. Our Lord one day said to 
St. Matilda: “No bee flies with 
such impetuosity to flowers, to 
suck their honey, as I fly to souls 
in Holy Communion, driven by the 
violence of My love.” Since, then, 
Jesus Christ has so great a desire 
to come into our souls, it is right 
that we also should have a great 
desire to receive Him and His 
divine love in Holy Communion. 
St. Francis de Sales teaches us that 
the principal object which a soul 
should have in view in communi- 
cating should be to advance in the 
love of God. However, this is not 
essential since even for daily Com- 
munion it is sufficient to be in the 


state of grace and to have a right 
and devout intention. 
Thanksgiving 

There is no prayer more agree- 
able to God, or more profitable to 
the soul, than that which is made 
during the thanksgiving after 
Communion. It is the opinion of 
many grave writers, that Holy 
Communion, so long as the sacra- 
mental species lasts, constantly 
produces greater and greater graces 
in the soul, provided the soul is 
then constant in disposing itself by 
new acts of virtue. 

It is not advisable to begin to 
read immediately after Commun- 
ion: it is then better to spend at 
least a short time in producing holy 
affections, and in conversing with 
Jesus, who is then within us, and 
in repeating many times words of 
tenderness, or some feeling prayer. 
Jesus Christ repeated the same 
prayer in the garden three times: 
And He prayed the third tume, 
saying the self-same word. In 
affections and prayers, it is, then, 
that the soul should entertain itself 
with Jesus after Communion; for 
we must know that the acts formed 
in prayer after Communion are far 
more precious and meritorious in 
the sight of God than when made 
at another time; for the soul being 
then united with Jesus, the value of 
the acts is increased by the pres- 
ence of Jesus. We should, more- 
over, know, that after Communion 
Jesus Christ is more disposed to 
grant graces. St. Theresa says that 
after Communion Jesus Christ 
places Himself in the soul as on a 
throne of grace, and then says: 
What willest thou that I should do 
for thee? O soul, I am come for 
the express purpose of granting 
thee graces: ask Me what thou 
wilt, and as much as thou willest, 
thou shalt receive all. 
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TO ABSTAIN FROM COMMUNION 
THROUGH HUMILITY 

I would say a-word, in passing, 
on the question whether it is more 
pleasing to God to receive Com- 
munion or to abstain from receiv- 
ing Communion through humility. 

To abstain through humility is 
good, but not best. Acts of humil- 
ity render to God a limited honor; 
but the Mass during which Holy 
Communion is received renders to 
God an infinite honor. 

The glorious St. Cajetan, being 
in Naples, and hearing that a 
Cardinal, a friend of his, who had 
been accustomed to say Mass every 
day, and consequently to receive 
Holy Communion every day, began 
to celebrate less frequently in con- 
sequence of the multiplicity of 
affairs in which he was engaged, 
could not, although it was during 
the heat of summer, be persuaded 
from going at the risk of his life 
to Rome, to entreat his friend to 
resume his former custom in this 
regard, and went, and then re- 
turned again to Naples. 

It is related of Father John of 
Avila, that on one occasion going 
on his way to say Mass and re- 
ceive Holy Communion at a distant 
hermitage, he became so overcome 
with fatigue, that despairing of be- 
ing able to reach the place, which 
was still at a considerable distance, 
he began to think of returning 
without saying Mass or receiving 
Holy Communion ; on which Jesus 
Christ appearing to him as a pil- 
grim and opening his bosom and 
showing him His wounds, par- 
ticularly that in His sacred side, 
said, “When I was thus wounded, 
I was much more overcome and 
exhausted than thou art”; and so 
saying, disappeared. The father 
roused himself and went forward, 
and received Holy Communion. 


MAXIMS 


Death despoils a man of all his 
earthly possessions. 


ae 
Many wish to be humble, but 
few, to be humiliated. 


abe 

All perfection consists in two 
things: detachment from crea- 
tures and union with God. 


ok 
All that is not done for God 
turns to pain. 


It is enough that we do not stand 
still; we shall arrive in the end. 
ab 
We must overcome all to gain 
all. 


ow 
Nothing can satisfy one whom 
God does not satisfy. 


ak 
He who desires only God is rich. 
and happy; he is in want of 
nothing, and may laugh at the 
world. 
ab 
A soul that loves God and trusts 
in Him cannot be lost. 
ake 
The happiest man in the worla 
is the man who loves God most. 
ak 
Worry never comes from God, 
even though it seem to be for a 
good cause. 
ak 
If you desire only God, you will 
be both rich and happy; you will 
lack for nothing; you will be able 
to laugh at the whole world. 


mk 
If God does not satisfy, nothing 
can satisfy. 
mw 
Keep before your mind the 
great saying of St. Francis Assisi: 
“I am what I am before God!” 
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MYSTICISM 
Mystical Phenomena 


BREVIARY 


Books reviewed here may be Into Thy Hands. 


in the Life of Theresa | 9rdered through The Liguorian.| The Office of Com- 
Neumann. By Most | These comments represent the | pline for Sunday and 


Rev. Josef Teodoro- honest Opinion of the review- 


for Every Day of the 


wicz, Archbishop of | ¢7s, with neither criticism nor | week according to the 


Limborg. Translated by | 2eserving praise withheld. 





Rev. Rudolph Kraus, 


Roman Breviary for 








Ph.D., S.T.D. Published by Herder. 519 
pages. Price, $4.00. 

Here is a book that may well keep 
Many a reader, as it has the reviewer, 
sitting up far into the night reading. It 
is by no means only an analysis of the 
mystical life of Theresa Neumann; it is 
a review of practical psychology, the 
history of great mystics, abnormalities of 
mental condition (with which the phe- 
nomena in Theresa’s life are compared) 
and the various states of mystical prayer 
and the extraordinary graces that can 
be bestowed upon souls by God. Its 519 
pages of rather small type make it as 
thorough a study of the world known 
maid of Konnersreuth as could be found. 
Archbishop Teodorowicz reluctantly en- 
tered upon the task, first of even learning 
something about Theresa Neumann, and 
then, of writing about her. He had dedi- 
cated his remaining years to writing a 
life of Christ, and was intent on fulfill- 
ing that purpose. But when he finally did 
visit Konnersreuth and talk to Theresa, 
he determined to go into the whole his- 
tory of the stigmatine from start to 
finish. He has read just about everything 
that has been written for and against 
the authenticity of Theresa’s supernatural 
manifestations; he spent much of his time 
talking to her, witnessing her ecstasies 
and sufferings, consulting with others who 
are intimately acquainted with her. With 
a scientist’s objectivity and yet a Cath- 
olic’s reverence, he examines objections, 
makes comparisons without number, 
probes deeply for hidden motives and 
circumstances, and presents everything 
minutely. His conclusion is that the girl 
who does not eat, drink nor sleep, who 
suffers the agony of the Saviour’s pas- 
sion every Friday, who can relate things 
of the past and present of which she had 
no actual means of knowledge, is a 
genuine mystic. The book will remain a 
classic in the study of mysticism, and 
one for modern psychologists, pagan and 
Christian, to reckon with in their 
analyses of the human soul.— D. F. M. 


the use of the laity. 
Latin and English text with musical nota- 
tions and with introductory explanation. 
Edited by Donald Attwater, T.O.S.D. 
Published by the Liturgical Press, Col- 
legeville,) Minn. Newly Revised Third 
Edition, 96 pages. Price, paper, 15 cents. 

The official night prayer of the Church 
is well worth making available to the 
laity. The fact that this is the third 
edition of the present text is a sign of 
the popularity of Compline as an evening 
prayer. Lay people can use it to follow 
along when attending Compline as sung 
by monks in religious churches, or for 
their own private devotion. The text is 
made easy to follow, and the prayers are 
like all the official breviary prayers, ex- 
quisitely selected to honor God at the 
close of day.— D. F. M. 

FICTION 


Wilhelmina. By Clementia. Pages 265. 
Price, $1.50. Published by Fr. Pustet 
Co., New York. 

You know girls like Wilhelmina — full 
of life, with a touch of the tomboy in 
their character which may nevertheless 
be very wholesome when real responsibil- 
ity rests upon their shoulders. Wilhelmina 
is such a girl as they. But even if you 
have not made acquaintances of this 
kind, take this occasion to meet Wil- 
helmina. You need not be afraid that 
because this is a Catholic novel, its 
Catholic atmosphere will dull your en- 
joyment. It might—but it need not 
do so—at least not if you realize that 
true Catholicism is not superficial but 
deeply rooted in one’s whole personality, 
so that it will find expression in many 
ways, in big things and little. It works 
out that way in this novel, and you will 
like it for that. 

Grown-ups have much to gain by a 
reading of this book. It will give them 
an insight into the true values of a 
sterling education. You who are parents 
should read it; you will get worthwhile 
hints on what you can accomplish for 
your own children — hints to be obtained 
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by a thoughtful reading of its pages. 
Early in its pages I thought the young 
folks talked too maturely—and they 
do—but I forgot that impression in 
the delight the book as a whole afforded, 
a delight no less entertaining than in- 
formative, for instance, in matters of 
American history and points of interest. 
By all means, meet Wilhelmina. 
—J. A. B. 
THEOLOGY 

Baptism. Confirmation. Holy Eucharist. 
Penance. Extreme Unction. Holy Orders. 
Matrimony. Seven pamphlets, by the 
Rev. Francis Connell, C.Ss.R., S.T.D. 
Published by the International Catholic 
Truth Society. 32 pages each. Price, 10 
cents each, 50 for $4.00. 

Father Connell has long been a recog- 
nized authority for his writings on theol- 
ogy in both ecclesiastical and secular 
periodicals. He has had many years of 
experience teaching theology at the Re- 
demptorist Seminary of Mt. St. Alphon- 
sus, Esopus, New York. He has been 
heard on the Catholic Hour Radio pro- 
gram. Now he brings his experience and 
wide knowledge to this series of popular 
yet thorough explanations of the seven 
Sacraments. Here is where a reader will 
find meat and substance, if he is looking 
for a solid understanding of the Sacra- 
ments, — their history, the rites by which 
they are administered, their effects and 
necessity, their proper ministers and re- 
cipients. Here is where the priest, instruc- 
ting converts, can find sufficient matter 
not only for thorough treatment but to 
answer every question that can be pro- 
posed. Here is where Catholic study clubs 
can find the material for a fascinating 
series of classes, a series that will make 
better Catholics of all who attend. The 
booklets are gotten out in attractive form, 
with study outlines appended to each 
one.—D. F. M. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Finding the Way. Ellin Craven Learned. 
Parish Visitors of Mary Immaculate, 328 
W. 71st St., New York City, N. Y. pp. 
107. $1.00. Cloth. 

A book written as a tribute of grati- 
tude to God for the light of the True 
Faith, and to a friend, the late Cardinal 
Merry Del Val, who made this light so 
clear. 

It is a lucid exposition of how God so 
often puts some one on our path to show 
us the Way, the Truth and the Light, 
stressing the fact that haste is to be 


avoided in seeking the truth. That visual 
impressions are always more lasting is 
definitely illustrated. 

Liturgy and being a part of it and not 
a mere onlooker is also stressed. 

Here and there little notes or comments 
concerning traditions and facts of interest 
enliven the narrative — e.g. p. 67, regard- 
ing the “Red Cross” in St. Peter’s in 
Rome. 


Some might object to the repetition of 
certain events as witnessed in Rome, but 
this is due solely to their importance in 
the life of an Anglican Convert. 

The book concludes with several short 
chapters referring to the specific life and 
works of Cardinal Merry Del Val, and 
these chapters are intended as a grateful 
tribute to a noble soul, whose life and 
deeds and advice and prayer were the 
guiding light that directed a soul, Ellin 
Craven Learned, along the pathway to 
peace in the Catholic Church. 

Truly a book to be enjoyed with profit 
by many.—G. J. L. 


HISTORY 


I Saw The Holy Shroud. By Rev. 
Peter M. Rinaldi, S.C. Published and 
printed by Mary Help of Christians 
School, Tampa, Fla. Pages 68. Price, 25 
cents. 

An excellent popular and yet well 
documented treatise on the Holy Shroud 
of Turin with its living photograph of 
Christ. It is hard to see how one who 
reads it carefully could remain skeptical 
and cold towards this wonderful and 
consoling phenomenon, since the facts of 
the case seem to be based on incontro- 
vertible scientific evidence and are at- 
tested by Catholic and non-Catholic 
scientists of the highest repute. Father 
Rinaldi, after describing the discovery in 
1898 that the supposed blood stains on 
the Holy Shroud were in reality a nega- 
tive photograph of Christ, formed by the 
vapors rising from His embalmed body, 
gives a brief history and description of 
the Holy Shroud itself, and then states 
the conclusions of science in the matter. 
Finally a number of objections (among 
which you will probably find yours) are 
answered. The photographs supplied in 
the book are satisfying and complete, and 
the whole pamphlet is very artisticallv 
put up and printed. We recommend it 
highly to our readers and especially to 
those skeptical about the genuineness of 
the photograph of Christ.— LZ. G. M. 
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This column shall be turned over this month to an unconscious guest, one who 
is unlikely to see these printed words, and who never intended them for print 
when they were penned. The following are excerpts from a letter received by a 
Redemptorist missionary shortly after he had finished a mission in a certain parish. 
To all who doubt either the need or the value of missions in Catholic parishes, 
there is more than enough food for thought here: 

© 

“I don’t know if this is the thing to do—writing thanks for a wonderful 
mission, but here it is. I think if it would occur to everyone who went to hear 
you, you would be bombarded with this same thing. . . . I will admit though, 
that the going for the first few days was rather tough and I was a little irked 
and resentful. I thought that you were giving us a lot of blood and thunder, hell 
and brimstone. But, as time went on, I realized that we needed it, and then I 
wondered how in the world you priests have the patience with us that you do 
when you realize so well what ‘saps’ we are. I remember one day I called our 
pastor to ask some question or other about Christmas time and he asked me if I 
was at Mass that Sunday morning. I laughed and said: ‘Now don’t scold me, 
Father, but we didn’t wake up in time for 12:00 o'clock Mass,’ —and he was 
reproachful in such a nice way. I wonder now why he didn’t hang up. Because 
I really didn’t think it was so awful to miss Mass, since I work all week and need 
the rest, etc. But tonight, when you said and described what an insult it was, I 
felt really silly. 





© 

“Every night this week I have come home with a new thought —I think every 
doubt I ever had has been cleared up. I can frankly say that last week I didn’t 
think that missing Mass was so awful, I didn’t think that there was a real place 
called hell, nor that one mortal sin was so bad or that preparation for death was 
so essential —and mainly —I did believe in divorce and I did believe in birth- 
control. I thought I was a good Catholic because I liked the feeling of Mass, 
when I was there, and I thought it was a nice safe religion, but I thought that 
one could interpret it to one’s own liking, and that I had sense enough to do that. 
If you can imagine me, who thought that if I married and the man turned out 
to be a heel, it would be all right under such circumstances for me to leave him 
and divorce him and that if there should later come along the really right man 
that it would be logical and right for me to re-marry, and I certainly have always 
believed that an intelligent person had the right to limit the number of children. 
Now — I’m looking forward to a large family, even if I do lose my figure, and 
how I hate to do that! And after tonight, I’m even going to try —in fact I am 
going to put in the basket some bright Sunday a.m. soon what I said I did in 
my income tax report for the 1939 period, I really am. And I’m also going to 
scratch off the figure on my budget and make it what it should be. In other words, 
I’m a new woman inside, and did I need an overhauling! 

© 

“It is really very difficult for me to put down in words the feeling that 

I have, but I hope you can understand it. The two subjects, divorce and birth- 
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control alone being cleared up for me, will undoubtedly change the whole course 
of my life, and don’t think this is a temporary pious period and that it will pass 
with Lent. I promise you I’m going to keep it if I have to go to Mass every 
morning to keep in the mood, because to feel like this is right and clean and 
healthy —the way it should be, and the way it hasn’t been for me in— well — 
since I was 13 or 14—12 years ago. I’m twenty-six now—so you can imagine 
what I’ve been doing for the past few years. Being very successful in business 
I have money to spend and mostly on the wrong things. I suppose I’ll get married 
one of these years and I’ve got to concentrate hard on whether or not I can 
handle the deal now that I know what I’m up against, but I don’t think it’s half 
as bad as the way I intended to do it. . .. 


© 


“You know — this may be rather off-color — but if it ever occurs to you that 
you have a hard road to travel —that you’d like to come out and live like the 
rabble — ride a bus downtown some day and take a look at the faces you see— 
on the street, in the passing cars, and on the bus. Of all the crabby, sullen, grip- 
ing, bored, worried, vacant faces! That’s what it’s like. If you do go out and 
shoot the works you feel awful afterwards. If you don’t, you’re griped because 
you can’t. If you make a habit of it you soon get bored—so you're right back 
where you started — nothing gained. But, have you got something! The good you 
must do I can’t imagine. . . . I think I know of one one-time Catholic you’ve 
started back to the Church — and for this supposed-to-be-Catholic —I am back — 
for good. 


© 


“One more thing. Last Christmas eve, of all times, I finished up a 24-hour party 
session with a collapse of some kind and a heart spasm. Since that time I have 
had trouble with my heart, but haven’t had it checked. I thought it was a mental 
fear that it was faulty, and since then I’ve developed a peculiar quirk — afraid 
to be alone. When I am alone in the house at night, I get panicky and I’m afraid 
I’m going to die. In fact, I’ve always had a mortal fear of death and always said 
I was going to die very young. Just a “nutty” idea. But, be that as it will, the 
thing’s been worrying me and when you talked of death this week I tried to get it 
through my head that it wasn’t so terrible, and that I should twist that quirk 
around and toss it away, and do you know, I think I have. So far I haven’t had 
any of those panic sessions, and I’ve been feeling unusually well at night — and 
I usually don’t. However, I won’t give you credit for this until I’m sure.” 


© 


So much for the letter. Can anyone who reads it be blind to the revelations it 
makes? Of Catholics believing that they may interpret their faith as they please — 
that they may make or unmake their own moral code—that the most important 
thing in life is to have lots of money and a good time? If the writer represents 
a type, and we are fairly sure she does, then we shall do well to drop once and 
for all the practice of boasting about numbers of Catholics in the country, and to 
begin worrying about the kind they are. On the encouraging side, however, stands 
the radical and complete conversion to right principle and conduct effected by the 
mission, and the inspiration to bring more and more drifting Catholics within 
reach of that power. 
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A man, whose wife was inclined to be 
jealous, was sitting with her one evening 
when the telephone rang. 

“Hello—is that you, George?” his wife 
heard him say. “How are you, George? 
Certainly, George. When did you say, 
George? Right you are, George. Goodbye, 
George.” 

Replacing the receiver, he turned to his 
wife, and said: “My dear, that was 
George.” 

* 


If your skin is not liable to be sensitive, 
rub the arms gently with pumice stone. 
This will take them right off. 

* 


Difficult Customer: “I can’t remember 
the name of the car I want. I think it 
starts with T.” 

Exasperated Salesman: “Madam, all 
our cars start with gasoline.” 

* 


“T called up Central on the phone to- 
day, and just for fun I said, ‘Hello, Cen- 
tral, give me Heaven.’” 

“And what happened?” 

“Well, that’s not exactly what she gave 
me.” 
* 
Ruth rode in my cycle car 
In a seat in back of me. 
I took a bump at fifty, 
And rode on Ruthlessly. 
* 


Gent (engaging chauffeur): And when 
you’re not driving the car, there’s the 
poultry house to clean out, and the dogs 
to look after, and you can. give the 
gardener a hand in odd moments. 

Chauffeur: Yes, sir, what sort of soil 
is it? 

Gent: Soil? Why? 

Chauffeur: I thought if it was clay soil 
I might make a few bricks to fill in the 
time. 

* 


Husband: My wife has a queer way of 
getting even with the telephone company. 
She uses my car to knock down their 
poles! 

Bg 

Fair Client: I want my chin reduced. 

Beauty Specialist: Madame should be 
more specific. 


The foreman of an electrical repair shop 
was interviewing a bright boy who was 
applying for a position. 

“Do you know anything at all about 
electrical apparatus?” asked the foreman. 

“Yes sir,” was the prompt reply. 

“What is an armature?” asked the fore- 
man. 

“It’s a guy who sings for Major Bowes.” 

* 

Uncle: “You see, sonny, I always be- 
lieve in fighting the enemy with his own 
weapons.” 

Tommy: “Really. How long does it 
take you to sting a wasp?” 

* 


We do not think Mr. —— claims to 
have any hen or hens that lay 240 or 250 
eggs in 12 consecutive months, but he has 
them by the dozen that will lay just as 
many eggs in 12 months as any man 
living. : 

* 

The Bore: Ha, ha, ha, isn’t that a 
funny story? Ha, ha, ha! Darling, I seem 
to be wound up tonight. 

The Girl: Yes, and yet you don’t seem 
to go. 

* 

An old negro went to the office of the 
Commissioner of Registration in a 
Missouri town and applied for registra- 
tion papers. 

“What’s your name?” inquired the 
official. 

“George Washington,” was the reply. 

“Well, George, are you the man who 
cut down the cherry tree?” 

“No, sah, I ain’t the man. I ain’t done 
no work for nigh onto a year.” 

* 

Panhandler: Lady, I’ve asked for 

money, begged for money and cried for 


money? 
Panhandler: No, ma’am. I’m doing the 
alphabet and I ain’t come to “W” yet. 
* 
He: They say fish is a grand brain 


Gal: I eat lots of fish. 
He: Darn! Another popular theory 
shot to heck! 
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Mlvertiaing is called a modes’ 
sslk coi ane ween Ue ekiae eae ji 
and outs, its ups and downs, its tricks and technique, in order: 
that it may eventually bring them a tidy income. 


and secondly, ot i aoa ey Wl hs a 
known to others. Catholic magazines are an outstanding €x-' ts 


ample of the latter. The Catholic who has an ounce of zeal 


should deem himself a professional advertiser. of Catholie: f ee 


reading matter. 

There are thiee methodslof advertising = good Catholie’ 
periodical. 1) The suggestive method. This method implies 
simply talking about a Catholic magazine, mentioning cer- 


tain good features it contains, quoting it freely and rae 


quently. Those “quick on the uptake” will get the s 

2) The exemplary method. This involves passing the maga-. 
zine around; showing it to possible subscribers ; airs 
valuable articles, etc. 3) The direct method. This means 
actually recommending it to others, urging them to procure — 


it, even, at times, presenting it to them as a gift, You will 


find the psychological roots of all courses in 
these three methods. 

If Tue Licvorran snide 0 oa te, bas a. iow le 
organ of your faith, advertise it. You don’t need a technical — 
course in advertising. All you need is a little zeal. 
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of Decency, I ‘pledge myself to remain. 
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